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points; for’ produces. 


Gypsum. 

The Department of Chemistry has made a thorough "Investieatin 
of the eheniistry of the manufacture of the different cornmercial wT 
ducts obtained 'from gypsum, of . wMeh South Australia posseLi 
accessible deposits of considerable magnitude. -The result of Z 
research has now been presented in Bulletin No. 7 of the Department 
of Chemistry, “Gypsum and Plaster of Paris,” by D. C. Winter 
bottom, A.S.A.S.M. The author states that as the principal product 
made from gypsum is plaster of paris, in the course of the research 
a large number of experiments in the manufacture of this coinmoditv 
were made, and the resulting plasters analysed and tested' A numher 
01 commercial samples of plaster were also analysed ^^iid submitted 
to various physical tests,_and a search of the available literature was 
undertaken, with the object of collecting and somewhat- augmentine 
the scattered literature at present available on the subject. The in- 
vestigation also extends to hard wall.plasters. and flooring plaster 
which are very largely used in other countries, hut at present not 
manufactured in South Australia 


Fowls and the Fox. 

The advent of the fox has had at least one good resiflt, says the 
Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) in his annual report for the year? 
1916-1917. It has, in many districts, forced poultry breeders to con- 
fine the poultry for safety. This enforced yarding has benefited the 
egg trade, as eggs are, in such eases, gathered regularly, instead of, 
as formerly, on the occasion of the weekly or fortnightly visit of the 
hawker or other egg collector. When the poultry on a farm are 
running wild the owner takes about as much interest in their breed- 
ing as he does of the crows which live on his fowl’s eggs. When 
yarded, either the farmer or his wife will look upon the poultry as 
domestic animals, and > will take a more intelligent interest in theffl- 
Judging by the largely increasing number of letters received from 
farmers, this view is correct. : While in many casesf the advisabte- 
ness of properly housing andf feeding the poultry is admitted, there 
are stUl many farmers who have hot grasped that important fact 
Many are of the opinion that the mam function of poultry on a farm 
is to act as scavengers, to . find their living in gathering spilled 
grain, weed 'seeds, &p., found the homestead. My-answer to such is 
that if it 'suits that particular farmer let him;' by- alT means, have a 
flock of scavengers, -hut, at the same time, let him,yhrd.his selected 
breeders, so that all stock shall be bred for definitevpurposes. This 
practice is adopted on many farms. You find the speeders accom- , 
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Biodated in sccfure:.yafrds,' and. very, often a flock of high-class- layers, 
uDmated, are housed and guarded by good yards, &c. Outside the 
yards one finds a flock of birds running at large. 


AlDlOBiiS. , _ . 

■ In the Hackney Road Orchard,^ Adelaide, are six varieties of 
almonds, growing side by side. -The trees were planted in 1908, and 
have all grown well. For the past five years their produce of ripe 
nuts has been earefully collected and separately weighed. The 
average yields per annum are as follows;— Peerless, ITlbs. lOozs.; 
Hatch’s : Nonpareil, 101bs. l0oz8.; :^White Nonpareil, 91bs.; Brandis, 
81bs. 2ozs.; I.X.L., Tibs. I5ozs.; Ne Plus Ultra, Gibs. 15ozs. 


Experimental Orch&rd. 

In the colleetionfl of varieties at the Blackwood Experimental 
Orchard, says the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), in his 
annual report for the year 1916-1917, nearly all the stone fruits, figs, 
almonds, olives, and loquats have been fruited, and an increasing 
number of pears, apples, and cherries came into bearing during the 
past season. There were now under test, besides collections of minor 
fruits, 520 named varieties of peach, 83 named varieties of nectarine, 
125 named varieties of apricot, 401 named varieties of plum, 294 
named varieties of cherry, 35 varieties of olive, 50 named varieties of 
almond, 44 named varieties of persimmon, 205 named varieties of fig, 
18 named varieties’ of loquat, 1,826 named varieties of apple, 1,014 
named varieties of pear, 42 named varieties of quince. It can be 
fully understood that in making records of their individual periods 
of blooming and ripening, as well as habits of growth, cropping, and 
comparative values of the fruits, fresh or dried, the orchardist and 
his staff in this matter alone had plenty to occupy attention. 


Hot root. 

The hoof of the horse contains a large percentage of water, as 
much as 42 per cent., in the frog. Nature protects this by a water- 
proof coating of horn over the hoof, which is, unfortunately, says 
the Veterinary Lecturer, very often removed by the farrier’s rasp. 
The moisture is required to give the hoof its resiliency, prevent con- 
traction, and allow for springiness when travelling over rough 
ground. It is lost in two ways, firstly, by evaporation from the 
surface, and secondly, through loss of nutrition by the blood vessels. 
Both ways come iiitp play during harvest and wheatcarting, and a 
rational way 'of preventing them is to take care that the horse does 
not lose eonditibn, aind that he has blood enough and to spare, and 
that the feet are protected by h dressing consisting of half mutton 
fat and half Stockhobn-tar This should be well brushed into the 
feet on Sunday: mornine. 
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Bacon Frodaction. 

Since the war commenced^ the swine herds of Europe have been 
decreased by 32^425,000 head, according to a statement made by the 
Pood Controller of Canada (Hon. W, Hanna) in the course of an 
address delivered before delegates of different swine breeding associa- 
tions who recently met in Ottawa for the purpose of launching a bacon- 
production company. Even if the Allies were to kill tbe greater pro- 
portion of their pigs, he said, they conld not meet their own demands. 
Even in the United States the production would not be much more 
than would meet the requirements of the home market. As long as the 
war lasted, the decrease in Europe must continue to develop^ thus a 
profitable market was assured for years after the war. The delegates 
present, according to the Agricultural Gazette of Canada, ^ve their 
hearty approval to the proposal to increase production: Steps were 
taken with the object of enabling farmers to secure bran, shorts, and 
middlings, and an educational propaganda was suggested. This 
organized attempt to increase production bids fair to have a very 
stimulating effect on the pig industry of Canada. 


Demonstration Cars. 

Another forward step taken by the Americans in dealing with their 
wool industry is the institution of an educational wool car run through 
the Western States by the Bureau of Animal Industry, in, co-operation 
with the agricultural colleges, says the Pastoral Review. - The car is 
fitted with material to explain the relation of shrink, grade, character, 
etc., to the value of wool. Fleeces of each of the common grades are 
shown, along with live sheep carrying the same grade of fleece. The 
exhibit was visited by 6,000 sheep men and others interested during 
a tour through four States. 


Agricultural Implements. 

In 1911 the value of the output of the principal establishjnents 
engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements in South 
Australia was £400,499'. Prom that year on the output value fell 
steadily each year until 1915, when it had decreased to £258,914. The 
figure for the -year 1916-17, however, shows a sbght increase over the 
preceding year. According to the Government Statist (Mr. W. L. 
Johnston) the value of the 1916-17 output was £287,434, . 


Imports and Exports of Fruit, Plants. Etc. 

During the month of December, 1917, 134bush. of fresh fruits, 
6,852bush. of bananas, 7,609 bags of potatoes, 22 packages of plants, 
seeds, &c., 1,966 empty wine casks, and 110 empty cases were examined 
and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 19l0; 208 bags of potatoes 
were refused admission on account of Irish blight; .3P6bush. of bananas 
(over-ripe) were destroyed, and eight empty wine ;casks: were fumi- 
gated. Under the Federal Commerce Act 1,873 pack^espf dried Ifuit, 
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92 packages of preserved fruit, and, 1;643 packages of citrus fruit were ■ 
exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as foUdws -.^For 
}Jew Zealand, 1,643 packages of citrus, 1,452 packages of dried, add ; l 
92 packages of preserved fruit; for India and East, 421 packages of 
dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 654 packages of seed, 
etc., were imported from oversea markets; 821bs. aniseed and 1121bs. 
of egg beet were cleaned on account of'the presence of weed seeds, &e. 

During the month of January, 1918, 264bush. of fresh fruitS; 
4 , 430 bush. of bananas, 2,898 bags of potatoes, 27 packages of plante 'r, 
etc., one package of vegetables, and 2,744 empty wine casks were.i , ' 
examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910;: 
126bush. of bananas (over-ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal 
Commerce Act 2,938 packages of dried and 230 packages of citrus fruit 
were exported to New Zealand. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 
1,701 packages of seeds, &e., were imported from oversea markets ; 64 ' : 
packages of nutmegs were fumigated on account of weevil and 281bs. 
of vegetable seeds were destroyed on account of poor germination, &c. 


DEFECTS FOUND IN BUTTEES FOE LOCAL AND EXFOET 
TEADE. 

In both local and export butters the weakest spot is that of flavor, 
much of the butter not possessing that sweet delicate flavor and aroma' 
which is present in a hutter made from cream produced and delivered 
in sound condition to the manufacturer. Too great a percentage is 
lacking good flavor, it being stale and unpalatable, says the Dairy 
Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) in the annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture for the year 1.916-17. 

The remedy lies largely with the farmer, who can by the adoption 
of cleanliness, simple means to control temperatures, and early ^ 
delivery do much to improve the quality. Bad flavors are almost 
entirely due to the changes in milk and cream before it is churned, 
and the farmer has control up to time of delivery. Manufacturers 
arc equally responsible for su(A; a great percentage of butter being 
produced lacking clean flavor, by 'reason of some not adopting a sound 
system of grading, whereby clean-flayored cream is often churned with ; 
inferior conditioned cream. 

Streakiness in Butters.— This is a very common defect, giving a bad 
impression and resulting in lower values being obtained. This can 
easily be guarded against by a more thorough working in of the salt. 

Bad packing of the butter in export eases is evidence of carelessness. 

I regret to say that much of the butter submitted was very faulty in 
Ibis respect,' and many of the packages were found to be short of the 
eorreet weight, spaces in the butter also tend to hasten decom- 
position. 

Dirty cases, mouldy, paper, also were frequently noted.: Factory:;, 
manners would do well to be more thorough in their methods of 
packing for export, and to see that they present their goods in the : 
most attraotiye' chiiditions possible, : 
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INOUW^ 

Any questicins relating to methods of agriculture Horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stbpk And 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer . must accompany each question. Tnqiiitiee 
received from the question-boxes established by Branohes 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Adelaide.” 

VETEEINABY INQUIEIB8. 

“6. E.,” Orange Avenue, Mildura, has (1) horse with ca„ 

tyith bog spavin and thoropin; (3) aged gelding die after impaction of colon with 
partial rupture. ' \ 

Eeply— (1) Open well, clean out contents, paint inside with tr. iodine, dress 
tui healed with tr. arnica (3 per cent). (2) Treatment not likely to be suc- 
cessfulj alternate tr. arnica (10 .per cent.) and oleate of mercury, (20 per 
cent.) externally. (3) The bowel was probably weakened by parasites, and thus 
became paralysed, leading to the other symptoms. The treatment' was correct, hut 
nothing would have availed. 

“T, H.,” Scott’s Creek, has young cow, off appetite, staggers, and is losing 
flesh. ' . . ^ 

Eeply— There are several things that might cause the symptoms, one being tuber- 
culosis, so that the case should be at once reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
Adelaide.' In the meantime keep the cow away from others, and follow advice ten- 
dered by officer of Stock Department. 

“H. E. M.,” Karoonda, has horses ill after eating thistle tops. 

Reply Several of the thistle family and related plants form substances which 
cause acute indigestion to horses, when- fed in excess. Proventdoh is to feed bran 
and chaff as well. Treatment consists in stimulants and purgatives Such as sweet 
spirit of nitre and raw linseed oil. 

J. H. B-j^ Wynarka, asks of what value is drake as a. food for Btoeb. . 

Reply— Drake {Lolium temvlenium) is the one poisonous mem'ter of tiie grass 
family (see a former note on the subject in the Journal of Agriculiuro) . Its feed- 
ing value is small, and if fed regularly, produces symptoms of intoxication followed 
by phrenitis and death. Its reputed value as a food is due to itd.’ stimulating the 
liver at first and so leading -to accumulated fat which,’ however, is, soon lost’ again. 

G. E.,^^ Meadows, has Poland China- sow that loses appetite and condition 
after farrowing. , . - 

Reply— She apparently suffers from metrititis. Give her for a -fortnight before 
farrowing 10 drops tr, pulsat^a, which she will take in a mouthful of mili^ 
Out . of the trough. After farrowing 10 drops tr. arnica in -the same way 
for a week. If is probably not advisable to keep her as an old brood sow. 

J. 0.,*/ Ye^anna, has two-year stallion with windy sweUinC’- size of- small sgST 
inside hock, ■ ; . ‘ ^ 

^ply— Probably bog spavin, common in colts, and likely to be' ponnanent. 
Tr^tment not altogethe.r satisfactory, but hand rub well every day and’paint *rtth 
tr.Todine.;. •: - s’. ^ - 
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‘F A. ” Talhmda Flat, seeks inf omation as to treatment for bliria sh^p., 

„p„'iY_’Nninerons replies have been given on this subject during the last few’ 
and a spedal note issued. The bjincbiess is due. to acute parasitic anaemia, 

“mUt is well to give Cooper ’s: tablets -internally as well as the .following powder 

totoithe..eye :ooeasionaUy;:^ ammonia 1, bora^ic acid 7 pa^. 

R ftog ahti^bye vem^^^^^ a large percentage recover^ in a^ few . weeks. See 
also article on“Sarcosporidiosi3” in August Journal of Agnffvltme. 

H. E. i’ Yaninee, has mare, 12 years, with continued flow of milk after 
has been’ weaned; mare also has fleshy growth in vagium . ‘ 

^Beoly-^robaWy in the first ease the milk function will right iteelf if left alone. 
Thwe is a tumor growth, probably fibroid, that will require surgical removal, and 

is the cause of the barrenness; - ' : 

“ n a MeC.. ’ ’ Morchard, has mare, five years of age, partly blind from bating 
paddy melons last year, , and two other horses, with hard, persistent lumps on 

*Sy-Probably nothing can be done for the blind mare, bet you^ght try 20 
drnns tr belladonna on tongue morning and evemng for a month, ^e lmips are 
Slands unde, the skinfand must-be cut out to be cured. It would be-well ; 

to employ a trained veterinary surgeon to do this. 

.iw S Willowie, reports fifly, three years, staked in shoulder; will npt heal, 
Heniv-There is probably a spUnter or dead tissue that must removed. Secime 
the mare, proli, cSt dowi on obstoele, remove, then dress w th spirit of 
daily till well. If the filly is valuable it would be well to employ a trained veten- 
imry surgeon for the work. 

“P. H. D.,” Morchard, has a foal that has suffered from scours since.birth. . 
Eeoly— It is very probable that a pyaOmic abscess on the liver is the . cause of 
the scouring, and treatment is not likely to be successful. Try a teaspoon of 

formalin in a eup of mUk two or three times a day. 

“S. 0-,’ ■ Melrose, has cows three and five years, n fortnight after calving, that 
stagger, eyes stare, and head high and stiff. - . . 

Reply— The symptoms are those of tetanus or trismns after cal’Mg, and stom^ 
tconbVfrom stinkwort may be connected with them, too. A good opening ' 

of lib. Epsom salts with an ounce of sulphur and ginger in a quart of 
to start mth, then 20 drops tr. belladonna twice a day for a week should assist in 
recovery. . . 

“G. F. F., ” Ooradale, Glencoe West, ihas cow, udder damaged by barbed wire; - 
and aged mare, broken winded. , - , ■ ' ■ j • 

Reply-Septic mammitis has set in. : Try bathing frequently with hot soap wds. 
and rubbing in afterwards a little amicated glycerine (armca 1, glyeerme 50). 
Treatment ^11 be of no avail, the condition is chrome. Small feeds^and of^ 
and damped, never before work, always an hour’s interval. A wineglass of raw 
linseed od in feed each morning. A teaqioon of Fowler's solution of ^enie each 
evening f or a montli or 80 . 

"J. D.,” Graigielea, Sandalwood,, has horso with swelling left side Mck, difS-,, 
culty in eajing, drinking, and breathing; fell down kicking, blood ruahed from nose, 
and gave relief;' same symptoms two days later resulted in d^tn.^ , i » k . ' ’ 

Reply— The symptoms are those of rupture of a pharyngeal vein, which is ^e- 
raliy associated wiii. an abscess in the ^me region. Treatment would have been 
■unsatisfactory, and' useless. ' ^ 

“J. B.,” Eoppio, has yOung pigs that stagger, heave, and hiccough. 

Reply— The sroptoms point to contagious pneiimo enferifc,' commonly toovni 
as heaves or thuinps,' a disease that must beyeported to the Onef Inspector of Stock, 
Adelaide. Probably the remaining three will be dead before this reply reaches 
you, and if not it will be best poHcy to , kill them, and, so stop out the disease. 
Young diseased pigs are never profitable , to try and rear, . and are often a sppree 
of danger. ; ii! ^treatment favorably repoitod on ’.m to gite a teaspoon of photo- 
grapher’s h;^d’ twice; a day, fpr a few 
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•: A. P.,” EdilliUe,:ha8 aged gelling, suddenly lame behind, with swelling 

, inside leg, and puss at hoof head. - ® 

Seply— The trouble was injury to hoof head, followed by, lymphangitis. The 
treatment was all right, . ekeept the embrocation; a cooling liniment, such as vine- 
gar and water, would have been', better, and even now it will be well to give a 
teaspoon of saltpetre once a day in food which should be light for a ^week or Id 
days. Light work will be advisable, and keep the foot watched, and. if necessary 
poultice. . ' 

'‘H. E. L.,” Laura, has cow off feed, and losing condition. 

. fieply-— Unless there is a mechanical cause, such as wire swallowed, the 8ymptom& 
point to the impaction of the rumen, and should yield to 20 drops tr. nux vomica 
three times a day for a week. A packet of dried yeast in a <juart of milk once a 
day for a few days will also help. 

^‘G. H. A. M.,'* Yandiah, Wifrabara, has (1) mare 'with injury to eye; (2) 

. horse with bog spavin; (3) colt with paralysis. ■ \ 

Beplies — (I-)’ Probably the spec will gradually lessen, especially if dressed occa- 
sionally, but a' small spec may be expected to be permanent. (2) Treatment for 
the bog spaviu is not likely to be beneficial. (3) Paralysis arises from depreda- 
tions of bloodworms in the vessels near the kidneys; neither the poison cart nor the 
stubble had anything to do witli it Treatment — A tablespoon of Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic twice a day in a little bran, a teaspoon of sulphate of quinine once 
a day in a little molasses on tongue. Keep up treatment for three weeks. No 
charge is made for advice given by the Veterinary Lecturer. 

“R. L. C. Green Patch, has (a) filly, three months, Very wild, galloped a 
good deal, lame with swelling of front fetlocks; getting worse, legs going crooked; 
and (&) horse with the mange. 

Reply — (a) The symptoms point to rickets, and the filly will probably not be 
worth rearing; it is not likely to improve without treatment. If treatment is 
adopted it should consist of sea baths to the legs for a couple of hours daily, and 
tablespoon doses of syrup of phosphate of iron twice daily either licked off tho 
spoon or fed in a little bran and crushed oats, (h) If on the sores mentioned the 
very much too strong application of carbolic acid has destroyed the roots of the 
hair, it will not grow again unless new hair-bearing skin is grafted on. . For the 
rest of the troubled surface, wipe over lightly with coconut oil daily. As there i? 
every probability that the mange mitea have been killed , the horse may be allowed, 
out, as he will do better with paddock feed and exercise. 

“H. E. R.,” Rudall, has pony, seven years, with old standing injury to fetloidr, 
with lameness and hard lump inside joint. 

Reply — The most profitable treatment would be to sell, as the tendons and 
ligaments of the joint are becoming ossified. If treatment is attempted it would 
be well to dress every few days with Stockholm tar, and give a year’s spell. . 

, J. D.,” Whitwarta, has mare with tongue swollen and hard, with running sore 
on jaw. Mare that slipped foal at three months, with show of milk. ■ 

Reply~It would pay you to call in a trained veterinary surgeon for the marC' 
with swollen tongue, as it should be lanced, and the nature of the injury on jaw 
. determined. In the meantime bathe the tongue frequently with a Elution of 
Oondy ’s' crystals, as much as will barely cover a 3d. bit to a quart.' Many things 
will cause a mare to slip foal, such as an attack of colic or a fright, of a gallop. 
The show of milk often occurs. If the mare is all right no medicine is needed; 
if not give her 10 drops tr, aconite each morning, and the same amount tr. bella- 
; donna each‘eyeniiig for a week. o . 

: rJ. H. W.,” Hummocks Hill, has borsfes that ate refuse from pigs Cask, worked 
>/day or two and died. • . ‘ 

/ Reply— The symptoms seem to point to laminitis, resulting from ptqmaine poison- 
^ing. The one that, is recovering would benefit from loz of . photographer’s hypo 
vtwice a. day in drinking water for a week. c. 
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“ W. H. S.,” Waranda Well, via Streaky Bay, has eolt, 18 months, with injury , 
to hips; and 'pigs .sufferihg from cough, wasting, large joints, wheezy. . ’ 

ggplY — It is impossible to say what is the matter with the .colt without an exami-._ 
nation, but I lear the blister will not put him right, and if it does not the cheapest ' 
,Yay mil be to destroy, him. Pigs^Tbe symptoms point to tuberculosis, and the" 
illness should: be reported without delay to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide,- 
Y-ho will advise course to pursue. • ' • 

“E. W. G., juni,” Booborowie, has pony with barbed wire cuts on hind legs. 

geply — Treatment has often occurred in these replies. Washing should be 
avoided as much as possible, that in conjunction with the turpentine ointment and - 
embrocation would he responsible for the pain and swelling. Friar’s balsam is 
good, but daily dressing with tr. iodine is better. 

‘'G. A.. H.,” Tintinara, asks if any harm will happen to fat lambs fed on 
barley with thistles. 

Reply— No harm wiU come to them if they are put on to it with full stomachs, 
hut if 'they go on empty there is a risk they will bloat. This may be avoided by 
taking them off after being on au hour or so and putting them on gradually. 


‘'C. J.,” Forreston, has cow with hard udder. 

Pepiy — -The cow is . suffering from mammitis. So far the treatment has been 
all right, but I would recommend warm glycerine to be rubbed in three times a 
day, and 20 drops tr. phytptaeea given three times a day on the tongue. 

“.T. C. B. N.,” Singlepiue, Cowell, reports ewes dull, sluggish, tender-footed; one 
died with black soft lung growing to side. 

Reply Koouoona sheep do not suffer from fluke, and the symptoms described are 

not those of that disease, but of pneumonia, very possibly due to osco|u« . 

It would pay you to give the sick sheep a course of Cooper s tablets. When sheep 
have fluke you will find white streaks on the liver, which is enlarged and thichened, 
and when you , out into the ducts a black juice comes out, and with it the flukes, 
which look like wet tea leaves. 

“A. C,” Spalding, has mare, tucked up, scouring, and losing condition. 
Ecply-Theie is every probability that the mare is suffering from W“dwor^ 
hut aVit is difficult to offer a diagnosis without 
to call in a private veterinary surgeon.:,,.. In the meanwhile 

Tomiea mormng.and evening for a fortnight, and then a tablespoon of Fowler 
solution of arsenic morning and evening for a fortnight. 

Tantanoola Agricultural Bureau asks for a remedy for pigs suflenug from 

Eenl'v— The common causes of rickets in pigs are bad breeding, breeding in, 
faulty feeding, deficiency of phosphate of lime, 

also "responsible, it is necessary to call in the Stoc n p rickets blit 

and let him investigate and advise. Remises could be 

the truly economical method of dealing with them is /^Xninf ’ 

will never pay for their keep. There is no room for sentiment in pigkeep g. 


“G. J ,” Brimpton Lake, has heifer that roars. 

Beply-When , tuberculosis dr actinomycosis is AtlaidT' 

rifve*^^i^S’fraTa“rto™l fM 

aaimal may seem quite healthy. But when one roars v ^ be S 

of something more, serious. . 
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/‘A; H. T./ ^ Cleve, has bug^maxc, 12 years, slipped twin foals some time ago- 
now goes lame, and.milk shows; ^this passes ofi; adm is it advisable to ^reedf ’ 

Reply— The symptoms rather point to disease of the ovaries, and if so breeding 
■will be very uncertain and not to.be recommended. It is very probable that a 
course: of iodme: of potassium . (now very dear) would do her good and relieve the 
intermittent JamenesBr-r drachin twice daily for three weeks. 

“-R. A, Melrose, has chestnut gelding, seven year's, with greasy heels. 

Reply — Greasy heels, being a constitutional trouble, are difficult to get rid of 
altogether, and always demand a good deal of grooming to keep in check. > A form 
of treatment that meets with success is a good aloes purge, 5 drachms, according 
to size, and the application of white lotion to the heels daily. It is well,, also, to 
give a course of cleansing powders. , . ; . 

‘^R. T. G,/' Avondale, Cradock, reports light gelding, formerly heavyweight 
hurdler, , lame in front, improves when wanned up, no definite symptoms, but sole 
’of ' foot seems dry and hard. . 

Reply — It is impossible to say without an examination what is the cause of the 
lameness, but it may be suspected that it is in the foot, possibly a corn 
connected with the navicular joint, and if the horse is valuable it would be well to 
^have a trained veterinary surgeon to examine him. If this is impracticable a light 
blister round the coronet might improve him. 

Paruna, asks remedy for horse stiff in legs, especially hind, rolls eyes 
very much when approached. Has it been struck with sun? . 

V Reply — The symptoms are those of tetanus or lockjaw rather ; than sunstroke. 
Keep it quiet, and let it have up to 8ozs. of Epsom salts daily in sloppy feed or 
drink) lessen the quantity if it improves. 

J. J. D.,’ ’ Coulta, reports draught gelding, eight years, foundered. 

Reply — Horses founder for many reasons; beside wheat, green feed will often 
do it, and from the symptoms this horse is probably foundered. It :would be well 
•to feed a good deal of bran, say Slbs. to lOlbs. daily, and a little hay. To stand 
him in mud for some hours daily and give a teaspoon of Fowler ^s solution of 
arsenic three times a day for three weeks. 

AGRIOULTURAL INQUIRY. 

[Reply supplied by Superintendent of E^eriments, Mr. W. J. Spatpom.] 

Goode Agricultural Bureau: — 

(l)'The varieties of olives that are giving the greatest satisfaction in the State 
are Boquettier and Gros Redoneau, with Salonon, Hardy’s Mammot^ VerdEiie, 
■Silver A^'erdale, Blanquette as useful varieties* any of the above are likely to suit 
the Par West *00381. (2) Olive groves are best started by planting put young 

•trees that have been raised in nurseries.. The young trees are either raised from 
truncheons (cuttings), or by grafting seedlings. Ungrafted seedlings are practi' 
cally useless for planting out in groves, as in practically all cases they go back to 
the;‘*wild^^ form, and are many years before they produce fruit, and even then the 
chances are that no .two trees would produce the same kind of .fruit. ..( 3 .) Olives 
are eaten by pigs, and in conjunction with highly-nitrogenous foods.’ they would do 
well on them, but this crop must always be considered as , much too valiiaWe a one 
:to be- thought of as a pig feed. (4) Neither the Department of Forestry nor that 
{of Agriculture grow young olives for distribution, Messrs. :E. -&-W.^Hackett 
^supply ungrafted seedlings at lOs. per 100, and truncheons of named varieties at 
:25s. per 100, (5) The most suitable time for planting. in South Australia, particu- 
larly where.the rainfall is not high, is about July*Augnst for both trunriieons and 
, young trees. : ' 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Historical. 

South Australia was the first State in the Commonwealth to mahlish;, 
an Agricultural College. The Colony was granted self-govemmeht.ih; 
|S57 and 22 years later a definite motion for the erection of a College;.: 
was moved in the House of Parliament Subsequently this proposal j 
found favor' with the newly-appointed Professor of Agrieultoe 
(J D. Custanee, M.R.A.C., P.C.S.), who advanced the opinion that he: , 
would be able to influence the agriculture of the State more effectively . 
through the medium of the younger generation assembled at an Agrioul- 
tural College. Partly owing to his influence upon the Government, and . ; 
in' part also through the foresight of the administrators concerned who,;, 
wisely recognised the paramount importance of agricultural education . 
in a State that depended in the 'main upon rural production, the pro- - 
posal to erect an Agricultural College was adopted in the year ISSS.s: 
The site chosen for the institution was a block of light mallee land in- 
the Boseworthy district, about 30 miles north of the city. At the 
time tbe land was purchased it was considered highly improbable that 
the scrub country lying north of Gawler would ever be brought under 
the plough. An Eminent Scottish agriculturist, writing in ,1891, 
described the College property as light, poor soil, resting upon a porous::' 
limestone, and inferior to the corresponding scrub land of Vietoriq. 
He regarded the inferiority of the land as a, misfortune that would,;,; 
“continue to miUtate against the usefulness of the institution,” and-: 
expressed regret that “in selecting a site for a college farm a better ', 
subject had not been s^ed.” In this opinion he was by no means, 
singular, and many able supporters of the College were very resentfur: 
that scrub land outside the boimg|,ary of the recognised cropping area 
should have been chosen for it. During the earlier years of the 
institution the criticism levelled at the Government on account of this 
alleged blunder appeared, to be only too well founded; bu.t as the years 
wfint by, and it beeam^ evident tiiat ; the introduction of artifi<nal 
manures was to have the effect of bringing into regular and profitably 
cultivation many .thousands of acres of land, similar in character tq, 
the College holtoVi it came to be recognised that in many • respects : 
the site chosen was fairly well adapted for the purpose in U H 

as well to add, however, tMt if the intention was to locate the College, 
in an area where it was problematical, whether fanning could feh 
economically practised of not, exception may be taken to tbe mode bf 
reasoning wKieh led to the immediate erection of a costly edifice for 
the housing of young inen to be trained in the art and theory of 
agriculture under such unfavorable, conditions. The fact ro-. 
mains, nevertheless, that by deciding to build a College at 
Roseworthv. whether by fortuitous accident or prophetie design, 
the Government of the day succeeded In bringing f he agricul: 
tural scientists on the College’ staff in direct contact with the, most 
pressing problems confronting the State, and it stands tp.the luting 
credit of the College that those problems were successfully investigated 
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by the staff to the iriuaeasarable advantage of the vast wheat-growing 
areas, not only in South Australia, but throughout the length and 
breadth of .the Commonwealth; 

The brunt of this pioneering work was borne by Professors Custance 
and Lowrie, and to their wise judgment and foresight the present 
position of the 'College in public esteem is still largely due. Their 
achievements established a basis upon which Professor Perkins was 
enabled to develop the college experimental work on an extensive 
scale, and also to advance the standard of agricultural education to 
meet the requirements of the B.Sc. degree course at the Adelaide 
University. ' ' 

It is along these lines that the present Principal (W. J. Oolebatch, 
B.Sc. (Agrie.), M.R.C.V.S.) is developing the institution. The main 
functions of the college are ; — 

1. To educate the youths of the State in the theories underlying the 
various practices adapted in connection with our rural industries, and 
to equip them with a practical knowledge of the modern systems of 
management in vogue in Australia, as weU as in other parts of the 
world. 

2. To conduct experimental work hearing upon the rural industries 

of the State. In connection with this object it may be added that there 
are 250 acres at the College .devoted entirely to permanent experi- 
mental work. ■ 

3. To produce and dispose of amongst the farmers of the State clean 
graded samples of approved seed grains. This involves the cross- 
breeding, selection, and purification of cereals.' 

4. To assist in the improvement of livestock by breeding and rearing 
good types for the benefit of the farming interests. 

Description op the College and its Equipment. 

The College is situated four miles from the Roseworthy Junction 
Railway Station, and seven miles from Gawler in typic.al South Austra- 
lian mallee country. To the institution are attached about 2,000 acres 
of land purchased from time to time as occasion arose. A portion of 
this area has been allotted to College buildings and grounds; about 
100 acres are under vines and fruit trees, and the balance is divided 
between experimental work and general farming operations that local 
conditions admit of. 

The College buildings stand on a slight rise off the road to "Wasleys, 
and are surrounded by vines and fruit trees. These buildings consist 
of the original main building illustrated in the frontispiece, two new 
buildings affording house accommodation for staff and students, and a 
new block of laboratories. The College can afford accommodation to 
65 resident students,: and has attached, to it lecture-rooms, reading- 
I'oom, well-equipped laboratories, and aU that is needful to the training 
and comfort of thoSe, in. residence.- . 

Pann operations, .although limited in their scope by climatic con- 
ditions, serve to illustrate what can, tinder average conditions, he suc- 
cessfully practised 'm the State. The farm is well equipped with 
buildings and machinery ; to it are attached a good dairy herd, a large 
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flock of sheep, and herd of pigs that is perhaps one of the best in the 
State. The farm is connect^ with the Barossa water system, and to a 
limited degree irrigation operations are illnstrated. ’ • , • - 

The vineyard is planted hiosftly with wine grap.es, which, are made 
into wine in a small model cellar. The district is not, very, well suited 
to the growing of frmt trees ; nevertheless, in the College ;Opehard are 
to be found the principal types of fruit trees grown in the State. Con- 
nection with the Barossa water system has rendered possible the 
irrigating of portion of the orchard. l 

Conditions op Admission. “ , 

The range of the College training is ad,justed to the requirements 
of the agricultural year; the College year opens therefore with seeding 
operations and closes with' the vintage. Hence it is in every way pre 
f enable that new students should enter at the beginning of the- College 


year; those, however, desiring to enter at a later period will, at the 
discretion of the Principal, be admitted if room can be found for 
them on the premises. ■ . , , 

Candidates for admission should have attained their sixteenth year 
at the time of. entering. 

Applications for admission should -be made on or before the 1st of 
April of each year, on forms obtainable* from the. Secretary of the 
College or at the office of the Minister of Agriculture. A certificate of 
character from the headmaster of the sehoollast attended by the can- 
didate, or other satisfactory evidence of good character- must be sent 

with tbe admission form. * - 

Candidates may be required to pass an examination -in English com- 
position and arithmetic, so as to satisfy the authprities^that they are 

in a position to benefit by the, course of training ' imparted at the 
College. This examination will be held at the College bh 'or About the 
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third Tu^Say in April- or .oil such other date as my be notified to 
the candidate. Those in possession of certificates indicating that they 
have passed the- compulsory standard of the State schools or its 
equivalent will he exempted Jrom entrance examination. 

Scholastic History. 

lu 1885, the College opened with students; since 1906 the average 
Bumber on the roll has been 50. Of . the 633 students who have entered 
the College since its inauguration, 38.39 per cent, have gained the 
diploma, and many are occupying prominent positions in connection 
with agricultural affairs in the various States of the Commonwealth. 

Amongst those who have undertaken responsible work of this 
character may he mentioned 

A. M. DAWKiNS.-AViee-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agri- 
culture and State Wool Board. 

T. E. Ybllamd.— General Secretary Farmers’ Co-Operative Union. 

A. W. Robinson, M.P.- — Breeder of Stud Border Leicester sheep. 

W. J. CoLEBATCH, B.Se., M.R..G.V.S. — Principal Roseworthy Agri- 
cultural College and member of the Advisory Board of Agricul- 
ture. . 

J. W. S^iNDPOED.— Managmg Director A. W. Sandford & Co., dairy 
produce merchants. 

H. E. Lappee.— Late Vitieultural Instructor and Lecturer on Horti- 
culture, Viticulture, and Oenology at Roseworthy College. 
Member of Vinegrowers’ Association and Phylloxera Board of 
South Australia. Now Vitieultural Expert for New South 
Wales. - 

C. A. Goddard.— Inspector of Stock. 

C. P. Hodge.— Manager Soldiers’ Training Farm at Mount Remark- 
able. 

R. H. Martin. — Manager Stonyfell Vineyards, Vice-President 
Vinegrowers’ Association. 

A. E. V. Richardson/ M.A., B.Se, — Superintendent of Agriculture 
in Victoria and member of Commonwealth Advisory Council of 
Science. 

M. J, Spappord.— Superintendent of Experimental Agriculture in 
South Australia. ; 

E. S. ALC0CE.---8uperintendent of South-Eastern Experimental 
Plots. ' j' ' : - 

C. G. Savage.— Manager State Experimental Orchard at Berri. 

E. H. F. MaciSdoe, G.M.V.C.— Assistant Government Veterinary 
Surgeon (on active s^ice). 

H. C. Wilson.— Manager SJerribee Experimental Farm, Victoria. 

W. G. KuHitE.—Governmeni; Poultry Inspector. 

E. Baioie, Instructing in Emirying at Roseworthy College. 

P. K. Watson, M. A., B.Se. — Agricultural Engineer (on active 
service). 

L. T. Cowan, B.SaF^Breeder of Stud Jersey cattle. 

A. T. Jbpferis, B.Se.— Chemist to the Queensland Department of 
Agriculture (on active service).' 
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TV- R. Birks, B.Sc— A gricultural Inspector; New' Soui.h/.’VV'ales' 
Winner of -Farrer Scholarship (on active service^. 

B. L. Obchabd.— Farm Siiperinfeiident, Roseworthy Agricultural 
College. , /'..AT 

L. S. Davie. — ^Manager Experimental Farm at,,KybybOlite.:’ 

L. J. Cook. — M anager Experimental Farm at Minnipa. 

B. C. Scott. — Experimentalist and Assistant Lecturer on Agricul- 

ture at Roseworthy College. ' ' 

R. H. Mowat. — I nspector under Phylloxera Board (qn active 
service). ■ ‘ , A 

C. P. Stephens, B.Sc. — Ridley 'Scholar, 1913 . Formerly, Assistant 

Agricultural Chemist, Roseworthy College (on active service). 
P. H. Dealt. — Ridley Scholar, 1915 (on active service). 



A Group of Farm Bnildinga, Koaewortby Colleso. 


ROsewortht College and the War. : 

Approximately ISO former students of Roseworthy; - College have 
joined the colors; this figure represents a very high perfeentage of the 
available eligible men on the College register, and it would have been 
still higher had parental wdsdom not intervened between the present 
students and their natural desire to join the ranks." No less' than 25 of 
our brave lads have made the supreme sacrifice, and their honored 
names will shortly be inscribed on the College war roll. . 

Entrance SchoiJArships. 

1. Six scholarships, each of the annual value of £30 tenahle for three . 
years, are offered for competition each year by the. Government. 

2. Competitors must be boys of not less than 46 nor more than 19 
years of age on the 1st of April of the year in which they compete, 
and must not have been already in attendance at tlie CoUe^ 
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3 . One- scholarship will, he allotted to each of the followihg dis- 
tricts:— ^ , * ' ' ^ 

District No. l.-^The corporations of Adelaide, St. Peters, Nor- 
wood, Dnley, Thebarton, Hindmarsh, Port Adelaide, and- 
Semaphore. - , . - ' 

District No. 2.— The county of Adelaide, exclusive of .the cor- 
porations included in district No. 1. 

District No. 3. — The counties of Grey, Rohe, MacDonheU, 
Cardwell, Buckingham, Russell, Hindmarsh, Sturt, Car-' 
narvon. Flinders, Jervois, Musgrave, and Robinson. 

District No. 4.— The counties of Daly, Pergnsson, and Stanley. 
District No. h— The counties of Gawler, Light, Byre, Albert, 
Alfred, Burra, Young, Hamley, and Kimberley. - 
District No. 6. — The counties of Victoria, Prome, Dalhousie, 
Herbert, Newcastle, Granville, Lytton, B.lackford, Hanson, 
Derby, Taunton, the corporation of Port Augusta West, and 
such parts of the State as are not otherwise specified. 


A Disc Cultivator at Work, Eoseworthy CoUego. 

4. The parents or guardians of any candidate must 
dent in the State for at least two years immediately preceding 
January 1st in the year of competition, and the candidate must com- 
pete in that district in which is situated the school he may have last 
attended. If, however, any candidate has been less than two years 
at the school last attendeifcthe Minister shah decide in what district 
the candidate is to compet^, . 

5. The subjects of the co^etitive examination are the following;-^ 

(a) EngijISh Composition.^ — ^Candidates win be required to 
write a short essay on a familiar subject ; speUihg, style, 
and ^general arrangement will be taken into conSidera:: 
tion by the examiners. 
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■ ( !)) 'Arithmetjc.— P apei's will mbrace the' work^ of tli& fifth 
class of the State schools. 

(c) Meesubation. — C andidates will be examined on the priu- 

eipal geomeine properties of regular geometric figures 
together with the caleulation of their areas and volumes! 

(d) Algebea.— R xaininations in ; this subject mU cover the 

reduction of simple algebraic expressions; the solution 
of linear equations with one or two variables ; the plot- 
ting of points and lines on squared paper; and the 
graphical solution of simple equations. 

(e) Drawing. — P ractical geometry as specified for the first 

grade examinations of the Board of Governors of the 
Public Library. To draw plans from figured sketches. 
(/) Manu.al Oeebations. — C andidates will be expected to 
show some familiarity with simple manual operations. 


Students Threshing Whrat, Roseworthy College. 

6. Intending candidates must forward their names to the; Secretary 
of the Agricultural College not later than March the 1st of the year 
in which they propose competing. 

7. All applications must be made on a printed form, which may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the College or at the office of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

8. The application of each candidate must be accompanied by satis- 
factory evidence that he is eligible for ei^pietitiou under these regu- 
lations. 

' 9. The scholarships are only tenable sorting as the holders eoulinne 
students at the Agricultural College, and conduct themselves -to, the 
satisfaction of the Principal. - ’ 

10. The scholarship examinations will be held at- the Agricultural 
College about a fortnight before the opening pf the first .ses-sion m 
■each year. "" ' 
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i lie ordep.ainl arrangement . ot. the course of studies is subject to'li 
periodical revision. For'the present the following is tlie arrangement 
ill force;— . - 

. First. ifEAtt. 


yubjeetr ' j 

Agriculture . . . . 
Chemistry . . . . . . ; 
Bookkeeping , . . . 
Veterinary -.Anatomy 
Bhysics . . .-. . . . . 

Botany . . 

Mathematics .... . . 
English 


Lecturer. 

R. C. Scott, R.A.C. Diploma. 

J. H. Phillips, B.Sc. • ^ . 

IT. C. Pritchard. - 

F. E. Place, B.V.Sc. M.R.C.V.S. , 

1 

j> A. J. Adams. M.A. 


Second Year. 

Agriculture ... . .. . : . . .. The Principal. 

"S^ure;: :: }h- E. Laffer, R.A.C, Diploma 

Chemistry ........ .... J. H. Phillips, B.Sc. 

Surveying V:. .. .. .. J. PauU. 

Dairying .. .. .'. ......... R. Baker, R.A.C. Diploma. 

FhyZkgy B.V.Sc., M.KC.Vigg| 

Physics ' ., A. J. Adams, M.A. 

Wool Classing Henshaw Jackson. 


Third Year. 

Agriculture .. ;. ... .. .. .. The Principal. 

:: :: }«■ e. m..,e,a.c, mpi.-. 

Chemistry .* J. H. Phillips, B.Sc. 

Surveying J. Pauli. 

Dairying R- Baker, R.A.C. Diploma. 

Veterinary Science . .... . . F. B. Place, B.Y.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 

Aviculture D. F. Laurie. 

Wool Classing .. ., Itenshaw Jackson. 

Ornology (optional) .. H. E. Laffer, R.A.C. Diploma. 


John Ridley MbmoruIi Scholarship. 

This scholarship was established in 1913 for the perpetuation of the: * 
memory of the Tate Mr, John Ridley, whose reaping machine, cqn-' 
strncted in the early forties, demonstrated the practicability of harvest- 
ing the ripe ears of the standing grain crops and ushered in that era of 
agricultural progress which has made South Australia one of the foreV . 
most wheat-producing Stales of the Commonwealth. r 

A sum of .i£l,000 was offb^d tlirough the Advisory Board of Agri-(. 
culture for the est'ablishraenjjof this. Scholarship by donors who wished 
to remain anonymous, a condition of the gift being that the Govern- 
ment should;give)a like amount. ' 

Conditions wer^greed upon under which three Trustees are elected : 
annually. One Is elected the Advisory Board of Agriculture, the'.' 
second by the Faulty of Science of the IJniyersity of Adelaide, and;, 
the third. is the .Principal of the A^icnltnral College, ex offido. 
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The Scholarship is tenable for two years, is awarded in alternate 
years, and (subject to the regulations hereunder) is Open to Diploma 
; Students who are desirous of, completing their B Se. degree in Agri- 
(.' culture at the Adelaide University. 

Regulations Governing the “John Ridley Miimorial” 
Scholarship. 

1; The John Ridley Memorial Scholarship, tenable for two years, will 
be awarded in alternate years, beginning in 1913, to Diploma Students 
. of tbe Rose worthy Agricultural College who are desirous of completing 
their B.So. degree in Agriculture at the Adelaide University. 

. ■ 2. Apart from individual eases in which insuperable objections may 
be shown to exist, the Scholarship shall be offered in the first place to 
the Gold Medallist of the year in which the Scholarship becomes avail- 
able. 

3. Should the Gold Medallist of the year elect not to take advantage 
of the Scholarship offered him, then it shall be offered successively to 



Prime Export Lambs, Eoseworthy College. 


the students following him in order of merit, provided that, in the 
opinion of the Trustees, the selected candidate is fitted for University 
Work. ' 

4. Should no suitable candidate be forthcoming from the Diploma 
Students of the year in which the Scholarship becomes available, the 
Trustees may either offer the Scholarship to a Diploma Student of the 
year immediately preceding or hold it over for the benefit of a- Diploma 
Student of the year immediately following; or finally authorise the 
expenditure of the money on some educational object immediately con- 
nected yvith the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

5. ' The award of the Scholarship shall be made at a meeting of the 
Trustees to be convened as soon as the Roseworthy Agricultural Cel- 
lege Diploma Examinations for the year have been finalised. 

; 6. Should the candidate selected not have passed the usual exami- 
nations qualifying for attendanim at the University, -the Trustees may, 
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the receipt of his written request, grant the candidate one year ’s ^ 
to pass these examinations. During the course of this year the : 
fSarship money shall he hanked for the benefit of- the .prospective, 
h lar Should, however, the candidate fail to quaUfy for attendance - 
Tthe University in the 12 months allowed him for the purpose, hist; 
>lit to the Scholarship shall lapse ipso facto, and the Scholarship 
h 11 then he offered to Diploma Students of the year immediately fol- 
Iwina the one in which the original awai-d was made. 

7 At the end- of each University term, the Tnistees shall seek a rev. 
nri; from the Universty authorities concerning the general progr^ 
Ld conduct of the scholars ; in the event of lack of application or mis- 
conduct being reported, the Trustees shall, through the Secretary, 
Liv the scholar’s attention to whatever is reported to have been 
amiss, and warn him that unless speedy amendment is shown the' 
Scholarship will be withdrawn. 



Jersey Calves, Boseworthy CoUege. 


8. The money to he aUotted yearly towards individual Scholarships 
shall be the yearly interest accruing from the investment of the £2,000 
originally donated for this purpose. It shall, however, he lawful for 
the Trustees to increase this allotment in any given year, .should they 
find themselves in possession of adequate funds for the purpose. 

9. Quarterly payments shall he made regularly by the Secretary to 

«acli scholar, starting from the 15th February in each year; and the, 
Secretary shaU, for each payment, receive due quittance under the 
scholar’s hand. ' ; : * ; , u - 

1.0. Should a Sehol^ship lapse through the decease of the holder, 
or should it he withdrawn under Kegulation 7, it shall he lawful for 
the Ti uste^ to make, use of the money available on the lines foreseen 
iu Eegulationk d A o*" I® aeeumulate towards the capital 
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Conditions ui^pBii WHICH the B.Sc. ’ Uegeee in Agriculture 
may be obtained. 

On December 7th, 1905, the Roseworthy GoUeg& was 
affiliated with the University of Adelaide; Under this affiliaf ^ 
regulations have been approved to enable College students to taV 
-special course at the University for the B.Se, degree in igrieultl" 
after they have taken the ordinary course of training at the Colleffe^ 
The regulations relating to this degi’ee are as followsi- 
Students are required to attend at the College for two compete 
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years, aud take the ordinary College course in the following subjects, 
which form part of the College Diploma 

The Principles and Practice of Agrieulture. 

The Principles and Practice of Fruit Cultui-e. 

The Principles and Practice of Dairying, 

Elementary Veterinary Science. 

Agricultural Chemistry {for one year only) 

Surveying and Levelling. 

Wool-classing. 

Principles and Practice of Viticulture. 

Principles and Practice of Wine-making. 

Every candidate shall— , fv;.,; 

(а) Be a matriculated student of the University:" 

(б) Before matriculating pass the senior public examination, 

including in such examination the subjects of algebra and 
arithmetic and geometry. ' ' 

(c) Before or after matriculating, pass in two of the following 
languages in the senior public examination :4-Latin, Greek, 
French, German, provided that One Of the. two: shall be 
—I’reneh, or German. ■ ^ 
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ttend regularly courses of lectur^ at the University, and. pM. - 
examinations in matiema ptysies, chemistry, physio- ' 
ffraphy, elementary biology (relating to the morphology and ■; 
physiology “ of the animal kingdom) , and botany, within a 
range of study to be annually defined in the calendar of the 
University. These subjects are called the compulsory subjects^.' 
for the degree. : ■ ' 

Candidates who, at the higher public examination, have 
distinguished themselves in any of the following subjects:— J 
Physics, inorganic chemistrj', biology, botany, or mathe- , 
matics (to include both algebra and trigononietry and: 
geometry and trigonometry), shall be exempted from thej: 
University lectures, practical work, and examination in the , 
corresponding compulsory subjects. 



Olydosiale Mare, “Rally,” Rosewortliy CoUege. 

Candidates who, at the higher public examination, have 
passk, but not distinguished themselves, in any of such 
subjects, may be given such exemption or standing as the 
University' Council shall determine. 

(e) Attend lectures regularly at the University and pass^examina- 
tions in chemistry, geology, and botany, as prescribed in the 
syllabus of the University for the B.Se. degree in agriculture. 
Candidates are also Tequired to conduct an investigation on some 
»gricult.ural subject approved by the faculty of science, and to 
submit a report thereon, which inuht be approved by the examiners 
appointed the Conncil ol' the University. 
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■ Pees.. ; _ 

The fees are £30 per annuin, payable pro at the begmuing 
each session. Pees do not include laundry^ stationery, chemicji 
apparatus, books, and other personal requisites. A special fee of 6s 86 
per session is charged to all students for medical attention by visiting 
medical ofScer, who visits the College each week during session time 
Medicines, &c., are supplied from the dispensary free of cost. Special 
rates are charged for attention by medical officer at times other than 
the usual visiting days. A fee of 6s. 8d. per session is charged to cover 
expenses in connection with the College sports. 

Students must provide themselves with the books shown as 
“required” for each subject in the syllabus. The books “recom- 
mended” may be constilted in the College library. 


ALMONDS. 

The almond tree, when in average good health and growth, will 
begin to bear fruit about the third year after planting, and the pro- 
duction' will increase until the maximum is reached in about the lOth 
or ^th year. The class of soil most suitable is a well drained loam, 
not too stiff, and containing a fair proportion of lime, says the Horti- 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quiim). These trees are very suseep- 
tible to injury from excessive wet during the winter months, hence the 
need for effective drainage through the soil, even if the surface of the 
land be sloping. The trees, if planted in blocks, should be set from. 
22ft. to 24ft. apart, to permit the free distribution of air and light. If 
grown on boundaries as windbreaks, they may be set in a double row 
12ft. to 15ft. apart each way. 

Young almond trees budded to the various kinds most desirable can 
• be obtained from any of the established_ nurserymen carrying on busi- 
ness in this State. The best tinie of the year for transplanting almond 
trees is in the early winter, after the ground has received a good wet- 
tuig, but is still warm. This is usually from the beginning of May 
until the middle of June. The average price of standard softshell 
almonds since federation took place has been about, 6d. per lb. It is 
difficult to quote the fair average yield for trees in full bearing, as no 
data could be obtained for any large area; much depends on the 
varieties grown. 

In the Government Orchard at Hackney Eoad six well-known varie- 
ties planted in 1908 have been tested for their yields for the five years 
1913-17, with the following average results: — Peerless, .l71bs. lO^ozs.; 
Hatch’s Nonpareil, lOlbS. lOJozs. ; White Nonpareil, 91h.; Brandis, 

81bs. 2^ois.; I.X.L., 71bs. 15ozs.j Ne Pins Ultra, 61bs. 15ozs. These 
figures indicate probably the best kinds for growing under conditions 
similar to those existing on the Adelaide plains, aud it will be noticM 
that the very much planted variety, Brandis, is low down: on this list, 
and these facts are supported by the general results obtained com- 
mercially with this variety. 
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oqmE considerations on THE ADVISABILITY OF , 
endeavoring to ESTABLISH THE SUGAR BEET 
industry IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By Abthub J. Peekins. Director of Agriculture.] 

L— THE QUEENSLAND ATTITUDE. 

'Whilst attending in Melbourne the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Conference recently convened by the Hon. the Prime Minister, I 
endeavored to glean all possible information as to the general position 
of sugar in Australia. The Queensland point- of view was put to the ^ 
Conference very fully by Mr. H. T. Basterby, and subsequently his 
M p(ir(6 statement was controverted by Victorian representatives, and . 
particularly by Dr. Cameron. It was generally felt, however, that the 
Kuea raised were in their ■ incidence political rather than technical ; , , 
ience, in the eireumstanees, and in the absence of any special mandate 
in this direction, th#Conf erenee did not feel justified in adopting any , 
special resolution bearing on the sugar industries. 

A- Plea foe Monopoly on National Grounds. 

The chief contentions of the Queensland representatives admit, 1 
believe, of being summarised as follows: — 

1. The sugar cane industry is' vitally essential to the effective 
economic occupation of the coastal areas of- North-Eastern Australia. 

2. Hence the sugar cane industry is indissolubly linked up with the 
question of national defence. 

3. These north-eastern coastal areas (situated chiefly in Queensland, 
and to a less degree in New South Wales) are, from the point of view ; 
of climate and soil, quite able to meet aU future Commonwealth sugar 
requirements. 

I. If local sugar cane fields ai'e to be manned by white labor, they 
eannot possibly compete, even on the Australian markets, with Java, 
Mauritius, or Fiji. 

5. Prom these facts it follows — (a) that a high protective tariff is 
osential to the continuance of the sugar cane industry ; (6) that Aiis- 
iralians must resign themselves to relatively dear sugar; and (c) that- 
^^rore is no likelihood of a profitable overseas trade in sugar. 

It does not appear that Queenslanders look upon even the present :; 
tariff of £6 a ton with eyes of complete satisfaction. 
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7 . The infant sugar beet industry of Victoria is looked- upcei 35 
direct menace to sugar cane growers, and an indirect one to the efVetive 
occupation of North-Eastern Australia by non-colored races. 

:■ 8 . Finally the somewhat injudicious suggestion was made that in 
interests of national welfare, the future progress of the sugar beet 
industry should be curbed by a diseriminatingi exeisS duty levied on 
beet sugar alone. 


Can Queensland’s Plea tob Sugar Monopoly be Justified? 

If we grant the premises that only sugar cane growers can effec- 
tively occupy tropical and sub-tropical Australia in the interest of the 
white races, then Queensland’s claim to local sugar monopoly, albeit 
put forward rather over-zealqusly, is entitled to respectful considera- 
tion. Western and southern States alike would, I suppose, admit in 
these times that- questions of national defence must take precedence 
of aU others; and that in certain circumstances dear sugar may prove 
cheap sugar after all. Moreover, our well-considered policy of exclud- 
ing colored labor from the Commonwealth has imposed upon us certain 
definite obligations towards our tropical and sub-t^ieal regions ; and 
if, to the exclusion of aU other forms of agricultural activity, the pro- 
fitable exploitation of the latter is absolutely dependent upon sugar 
cane, then any steps leading to the gradual disintegration of a well- 
established industry might easily end in national disaster. 

Unfortunately, I am not sufficiently versed in tropical agriculture to 
decide whether or not an alternative to sugar cane could not be. found, 
should sugar beet eventually prove too formidable ' a rival. It is, 
however, impossible to overlook the fact that vast vested interests such 
as we have under consideration, built up slowly and at great expense, 
usually carry with them sufficient influence to award to themselves the 
label of “national,” however little they may intrinsically be entitled 
'to it. Nor can we agree to accept, blindfolded, the bare assertions 
of interested parties, and forego our natuial rights of inquiry. There 
are, for instance, two questions, among others, which I should like to 
Abe answered straightforwardly. • . - 

; . 1, Between 1904 and 1914 the area under sugar, cane, in New South 
Wales feU from 21,500 acres to 11,400 acres. In- this conneidiou- h 
: may be asked, what more profitable means of utilizing the land has 
been discovered in New South Wales; and what are the reasons that 
would, prevent its extension to Queensland shoidd . the sugar cane 
■ Industry show signs of eoUapse? 



■) Wiieii, subsequently to the Napoleonic wars, beet sugar almost ^ 
cane sugar off , the Continent of Europe, and brought min to the, i 
tropical sugar cane plantations, what new lines of agricultural effort 
,rere perforce eventually resorted to? - ' - r; -r 1’ 

Frankly, it seems highly improbable that sugar eane growing should ^ 
lie the only outlet for the energies of white settlers in North-Eastern i 

Australia. ' 

The Commeeciau A^'alue op the Sugar Stakes. 

Xcvevtheless, Queensland claims that she is first in the field, and 
that with the assistance, presumably, of New South. Wales, she is well . 
able to meet all Commonwealth sugar requirements, present or future ; 
and although hitherto she has succeeded in doing so on only rare 
occasions— in 1907, 1914, and the present season— there is no reason 
to question either her willingness or her ability, if the tariff wall be , 
but firm and high enough. ' And in this connection, it is perhaps worth 
ascertaining what the sugar industry is worth to Queensland, and what 
it is costing Australia. I believe that, per head of population, the 
local coiisumpton of sugar is one of the heaviest, if not the heaviest,, 
iu the globe. In so far as I have been able to determine it, this local 
consumption attained, in the pre-war decade 1904-1919, an average 
per head per annidfe of about llSlbs. ; hence, with our present popula- 
tion, om' average requirements of sugar are likely to be repre- 
sented by about one-quarter of a million tons, per annum. Through 
the courtesy of the Colonial Sugar Refinery Company and of the Vic- 
torian Department of Agriculture, lhave been able to summarise below 
ivhat have been the average Adelaide and Melbourne wholesale prices 
of No. lA sugar since 1904. 

Table 1. — Showing Average Adelaide and Melbourne Wholesale Prices 


for lA Sugar, 1904-1917. 

Adelaide. Melbourne. 

i s. d. £ 8. d. 

1901 21 15 0 .. .. 20 10 0 

1905 .. 23 4 0 .. .. 21 10 0 

1906 .... 20 15 0 . . . • 20 0 0 

1907 .. .. ... 21 0 0 .. .. 20 0 0 

1908 21' 15 0 .. .. 20 15 . 0 

1909 .. .. .. .. .. 22 10 0 .. .. 21 15 0 

1910 .. . . • 22 16 8 .. .. 22 0 0 

1911 .. .. .... .. 23 17 6 . .. ... 23 0 0 

1912 .. .. .. .. .. 24 0 0, ■ ... 23 0 0, 

1913 .. .... .... 23',;. 0 0 .. ... 22 2 6 . 


Pre war. me-au . . 22 8 4 ... .. 21 9 ,3 . 


1914 .. .. .. .. ./ 22 5 0 !. .. .'SI 2 .6;' 

1915 :. ; . 25 17 6 ,, .. .. . 25 12 6. 

1916 .. .. 29 12: 6 - ... .29 7 6 
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' From this table we may -note three, impdrtant points “—(o) 

1 sugar apparently is uniformly cheaper in Melbourne than .in Adelaide- 
(b) that ever since 1904 sugar has shown a progressive tendency to 
rise; (c) that, like everything else, sugar has shown magnificent pro- 
gi’ess in the matter of price during the war period. 

We may note, too, that at pre-war mean prices Australia’s annual 
sugar requirements had a total value of over five and a half million 
sterling, whilst at present day prices it stands at close bn seven and a 
half millions. It will be understood, therefore, that On its bare merits 
a sugar monopoly is well worth fighting for; whether, on the other 
hand, we are paying too much for it is, of course, quite another matter 
If the cost represents the price of national security, it is little enough- 
if, on the other hand, Queensland’s contention in this direction wib 
not bear investigation, then w'e shall be justified in asking whether 
means cannot be devised to place cheaper sugar at the disposal of con- 
sumers and our primary industries. 

Take jam and fruit canning, for instance, articles of commerce 
which, as fruit growers, it would be much to our advantage to be able 
to export freely. Jam is, I understand, half sugar; and at £20 a ton 
the sugar in a 21b. tin of jam would represent an outlay of 2.14d. ; at 
£30 a ton, towards which price we appear gradua^ to be soaring, it 
would rise to 3.21d., and probably render profitable export out of the 
question. But not even £20 a ton is the average price of sugar in other 
sugar-producing countries — ^£11 to £12 a ton is closer to pre-war figures, 
representing only 1.23d. per 21b. tin of jam. Nevertheless, we shall 
aU agree that national defence must take precedence, even of local 
prosperity ; we are within our rights, however, in insisting that very 
clear proof shall be given that cheap sugar is likely to place it in 
jeopardy. 

Commonwealth Support to Beet Sugar Industry Advisable in 
THE Interests op Consumers. 

For us in South Australia it is comparatively easy to adopt towards 
the sugar question an attitude of critical suspense; we are not as yet 
committed to sugar ventures; we have merely been invited to take the 
first plunge. In Victoria, on the other hand, the position is quite 
other; there, commendable enterprise and digged perseverance have, 
after many years of struggle, succeeded in laying firmly the founda- 
tions of the sugar beet industry. A nascent industry, however, en 
broaching on solidly established vested rights,,is always in danger oi 
being overwhelmed by the assaults to which it is invariably exposed; 
hence it stands in need not only of sympathy , ;hut of ‘solid support. 
Personally, I am satisfied that time only is required to- raise the sugar 
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Ijeet indiistry of Yietoria to the height of a great national nndertak- ' 
i]ig; the speediness of its progress, however, will depend largely on 
the treatment meted out to it by the Commonwealth. As consumers, 
of sugar— if we should never enter the ranks of producers— it is very; ; 
distinctly to our interest. that more than one source of supply should be - 
open to us; and identical will continue to be the interests of the whole 
Commonwealth so long as it is found expedient to tot off, with a high 
tariff wall, the competition of foreign-grown sugar. Prom every point - 
ef view, therefore, apart from the disputed one of national defence, 
the Comnionwealth should encourage, rather than discourage, sugar- 
beet growing in Australia. ■ ■ 

II.— THE VICTORIAN SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY'. 

Whether ultimately here in South Australia we shall venture on the, 
final plunge, and endeavor to become sugar producers, will no doubt 
depend on a variety of considerations; but our practices, in such 
event, will necessarily be guided by Victorian experience. And it. was, 
with the intention of collecting available information on the subject, 
that I visited Maffra- on the conclusion of the recent Commonwealth 
Agricultural Conference. I wish at this stage to express my indebted-' 
ness to the Victorian Department of Agriculture ; the assistance given 
me was unstinted, and there has been no item of information of which 
I stood in heed which has not been supplied me most readily. Prior to 
my visit I had heard much that was unfavorable to the Maffra venture ; 

1 returned satisfied that wonderful results had been achieved, which 
have already made themselves felt on the countryside, and which in; 
time are destined to transform it. Much has been made in some 
quarters of the fact that until last season the sugar factory itself has 
been run at an apparent loss. In view, however, of the difficulties that 
had to be overcome, I rather marvel that the turning stone should 
already have heen reached ; it is no mean achievement in the course 
of six seasons to have induced a sufficient number of Australian 
farmers to interest themselves in a crop calling for such meticulous 
care as sugar beet. Should we ever be similarly situated, I shall feel 
well satisfied if we hut achieve equal results. 

History of the Maffra Sugar Venture. 

It should be recalled that the Maffra Sugar Factory, which was 
started by a private syndicate in 1898, was two years later left on the 
hands of the Victorian Government as a bad debt, invoWng a sum of 
£62,000.' - Subsequently, for a period, of 10 years, ’the factory, was- 
allowed to lie idle, whilst interest on capital value accumulated- from 
year to year. In 1910* the factory was reopened, and has been .kept' 
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going ever since. The result 'of llie several seasons are summarised 
below in Table II. from data kindly supplied me by the Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Table 11. — Showing Beet Sugar Results at Maffrg, IQIQtI?. . 


Area Beete Sugar 

Season.. AreaSown. Harvested. Treated. Extracted 

Acres. Acres. Tons. Tons, 

1910- 11 694 458 5 970 435 

1911- 12 .... 923 752 3,975. -....tlS 

1912- 13 ...... . . 1,168 900 6,207 - 548 ' 

1913- 14 .. .. ;. .. 1,474 1,000 7,432 ^ 808 

1914- 15.. 1,098 990 8,843 965 

1915- 16 550 450 4,928 439 

1916- 17 .. .. . . .. 1,685 1,320 15,159 1,948^ 


The following observations may be submitted in connection with 
Table II.:— 

1. The differences between areas sown and those actually harvested 
may appear at first sight somewhat disconcerting. It is sufficient to 
recollect, however, that comparatively new hands have been deahng 
with a crop calling for closer attention than it has been their practice 
to give their usual agricultural operations^ hence many will fail, and 
have failed, either from lack of inclination or from ignorance of the 
issues involved. These are simple difficulties which time will remedy 
readily enough. Moreover, I had the pleasure of being introduced to 
some growers who had never experienced definite failures, although 
eonneeted with beet-growing from the very earliest years. 

2. Over the seven seasons eoneemed the average yield of sugar beet 

per acre did not attain quite to 9 tons.- This is a low average ; and 
probably not a profitable average, as 1 shall have occasion to show. 
But for reasons indicated above, there is absolutely no reason to antici- 
pate that it is likely to continue the general average of the Maffra dis- 
trict. Gradually the best methods for handling sugar beet will be 
realized, and general average yields will tend more and more to ap- 
proximate to the yields already secured by the most progressive 
growers of the district. . 

3. In 1910 the Victorian Government purchased large estates in the 
neighborhood of Maffra, subdivided and allotted them to farmers, sub- 
ject to the condition that 10 acres of beet were to be r<aised annually on 
each farm. This liability was felt to-be a hardship, particularly as 
some of the land proved unsuitable to beet-growing; hence it was 
cancelled in 1914; since which period those taking part in beet-growing 
have been doing so of their own accord. 

; 4, .Until the end of the 1913-14 campaign the Victorian Government 

had, endeavored to keep up ^supplies for the factory Lby?rjiising heet 
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under direct departmental supervision.^. This practice was louud tp he 
eostly and unprdkable, and since 1914 private growers, in agreement ? 
,vith the GoYemment’ have been wholly responsible for the requisite 
supply of beet to the factory. 

FlNANCIAIi ASPBOT- OF SuQAB BEET''MANDPiCTUBB AT THE MaPPRA 

Pactoey. ' . 

Regular balance-sheets covering factory operations were not issued ‘ 
until 1912, since which period regular statements have been issued at 
the end of vcach campaign. In discussing the financial results secured, , 
it is as weU to bear in mind that.the factory lay idle for 10 years, and ^ 
that, apart from unavoidable repairs and depreciation, much of ^ the 
plant had in the meanwhile become obsolete. Prom 1912 to 191p the 
accumulated losses on operations amounted, after allowance for interek ■ 
and depreciation, to £19,858 4s. 6d. over a period of three and a half , 
years. If we take into consideration the largely experimental eharaeter 
of the work done in these opening years, and the fact that hitherto 
the factory has always been run considerably below its maximum, and 
therefore below its optimum capacity for financial results, if we take : 
these facts into consideration, the loss is not very heavy. It is a sort - 
of apprenticeship premium which Victoria has paid towards learning 
the sugar business. Moreover, it should not be overlooked that in this 
loss of £19,858 is included interest on the capitalised liabilities of 1913, 
which would lie between £13,000 and £14,000; hence the actual Idss . 
on working expenses will not have been much in excess of £1,800 per .■ 
annum. ; _ j 

The 1916-17 season, however, created an entii’ely new and satisfac- 
tory position. After making aUowance for interest and depreciation, . 
this season’s operations closed with a net profit of over £8,000. It 
cannot be denied, of course, that the steady rise in sugar values has! 
contributed much to these .highly satisfactory results. Nevertheless,, 
local growers participated in these fortuitous market, advantages quite- 
as much as the .factory, as the prices paid for beet show. Thus the 
factory paid in 1910-11, 16s. a ton of clean beet; 1911-12, 20s. ; 1912-13^ 
20s.; 1913-14, 23s.; 1914-15, 23s.; 1915-16^25s.; 1916-17, 27s. 6d. '• 
The manufacture, of sugar is apt to immobilise a relatively large 
amount of 'capital ; hence, if we are ever to take it up m South Aus-^ 
tralia, it is every essehtial that we should scrhtinize very closely results 
hitherto secured in Victoria. Glearly the highest factpry net returns 
cannot be: expected unless the. factory can be kept runiiing at its maxi- 
mum capacitfthroupout the manufacturing period; : and- the latter 
is evidently Umited hj' the area of land in the immediate neighborhood 
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of the factory capable of growing beet to advantage; The MafEra 
factory would appear to have a mazimnin working capacity of 250 tons 
per diem, and assuming thatethe manufacturing period can be made 
►to extend over a period of 90 days, this represents a total workiug 
capacity of 22,500 tons per season. Although hitherto the,-production 
Of beet at Maffra and in the immediate neighborhood has not yet 
attained to this total, there is every reason to believe, from what 1 
could ascertain, that it will be reached in the near future. Prom our 
point of view, however, this point is of minor importance ; all that 
it imports us to realise is that if we should ever erect a beet sugar 
factory we must see to it that the factory is surrounded by an area of 
good beet land snfflciently extensive to keep the factory at full working 
capacity from year to year. 

A factory of the Maflra type, when fully equipped, should cost 
within the neighborhood of £100,000; and if we allow 10 per cent, 
towards interest and depreciation, we should have to account annually 
for £10,000 before any net profit could be claimed, or about 9s. per 
ton of beet with the factory running at maximum capacity. 

The Victorian Department have been good enough to supply me with 
a statement of their manufacturing cost, independently of interest and 
depreciation, for the 191617 season. This statement is summarized 
below in Table III. 

Table III. — Showing Manufacturing Cost at Majfra per Ton of Beei 
Handled, 1916-17. 


Labor and salaries . . . i 

Sugar bags 

Shillings. 

.. 10,40 

. a.02 

fill 

Coke 

018 

Lime rock 

1.00 

Laboratory supplies 

0.01 

Engineering supplies 

0.01 

Sulphur 

0.02 

Acid 

0.01 - 

Soda - - 

■ nns 


Lubricating oils, &c. 

. .. . . .. .. 0.09 

■7 

, 20;07: . 


It is to be observed, therefore, that in 1916-17 the manufacturing cost, 
exclusive of interest and depreciation, was about 20s. per ton of beet 
handled. It should be added that this figure can be accepted with 
perfect safety, since in 1916-17 everything, including supplies and 
labor, was at a maximum. Hence, for a factory running at full 
capacity, out-of-pocket expenses independently of money paid for pur- 
chase ,of beet would be represented by interest and - depreciation, 

£10,000; manufaeturing cbst's#2, 500 ; total, £32;500.'' 
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Returns Relatively to Beet Handled. 

The price payable for the beet is very naturally left to the factory ; 
but it must be sufficiently high to induce growers to plant beet in pre- 
ference to other crops. On the other hand, the price which the factory 
can offer is dominated by the cuiTeut price of sugar ; hence I do not 
propose discussing prices which can be paid for beet until we have 
examined in detail the usual factory manufacturing assets and their 
commercial value. . 

The amount of sugar extracted naturally varies with circumstances, 
and notably with the relative sugar contents of the beet itself, which 
again depends on strain, methods of treatment, soil, season, &o. At 
the Maffra factory hitherto from 9 tons to 10 tons of beet appear to 
have been required for the production of 1 ton of good white sugar. 
In this connection I propose adopting 10 tons as being for our pur- 
poses the safer of the two; and we may assume tliat our factory, run- 
iiiug at full capacity, would yield annually 2,250 tons of good white 
sugar. Table I. shows that since 1904 sugar has varied in Victoria 
from £20 to £29 7s. 6d., and the yearly output of our factory would 
vary in value from £45,000 to £67,000. If for the present we over- 
look by-products, and deduct from these sums £32,000 for interest, 
depreciation, and working expenses, we shall have £12,500 to £34,500 
to cover what can be paid for beet handled, together with a reasonable 
manufacturing profit. 

If the whole of the available £12,500 were to go towards the pay- 
ment of 22,500 tons of beet, it would not represent much more than 
11s. a ton of beet, which sum is very unlikely to tempt growers.. It 
would not appear, therefore, that sugar at £20 a ton is likely to prove 
very attractive to sugar beet growers. On the other hand, with sugar 
at £29 7s. 6d., as much as 25s. a ton could be paid to sugar beet 
growers, and still leave to the factory a substantial manufacturing 
profit of £4,375, 

I hasten to state, however, that in these calculations no account has 
been taken of residues and by-products, sonic of which have high com- 
mercial value. Let us consider the principal of them. Over and 
above the good white sugar hitherto referred to, the Maffra returns 
show appreciable quantities of residual raw sugar and molasses. Both 
of these articles have at present high commercial value, which is likely 
to be maintained if power alcohol is ever to find effective use as a sub- 
stitute for petrol. On the Maffra averages 2,250 tons of good white 
sugar should be accompanied by about 450 tons of residual raw sugar 
Olid about 1,150 tons of molasses. 
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I am informed that the present value of the unrefined residual 
sugar is £22 a ton, and that of the molasses £2 a ton. In the ciremu- 
stances, and at ruling prices, the ontput of a sugar heet faotorv 
handling 22,500 tons of beet wonld be as follows: — 


£ 

2,250 tous white sugar at £29 Ts. 6d 67,000 

450 tons unrefined sugar at £22 9,900 

1,150 tons molasses at £2 . . . 2,300 


£79,200 

Less interest, depreciation and cost of manufacture . . 32,500 


Balance available for payment of beet and manufac- 
turing profit £46,700 


If the growers were to be paid for beet at the rate of 27s. 6d. a ton, 
as was the case last season, a sum of £30,940 would be absorbed, leaving 
a manufacturing profit for the season of £15,760. This manufactur- 
ing profit would represent over 29 per cent, on the working capital 
involved, independently of the cost of plant and buildings, which has 
already been provided for. 

On the other liand, if in normal times sugar were to recede to its 
local minimum, it is to be assumed that by-products would drop in 
sympathy, and our returns would then stand as follows ; — 


« 

2,250 tons white sugar at £20 45,000 

450 tons unrefined sugar at £15 6,750 

1,150 tons molasses at £1 Ts 1,560 


£53,310 

Leas interest, depreciation, and cost of manufacture . . 32,500 


Balance available for payment of beet and manufac- 
turing profit £20,810 


On the above returns payment of the beet at the rate of 18s. a ton 
would leave a manufacturing profit for the season of £560, or about 
li per cent, -on the working capital engaged. Returns at these 
prices would hardly he attractive to the manufacturer ; whether they 
would prove profitable to growers will be discussed later on. 

IjE-iCHisD Beet Pulp. 

Finally, among the important manufacturing residues is what is 
known as the leached beet pulp, i.e., the pulp from which the bulk ot 
the sugar has been leached out. So far as I was able to ascertain, full 
advantage does not as yet appear to have been taken of this important 
by-product at Maffra. Indeed, in the present season it has the appeai- 
ance of an encumbrance rather than an asset. On such matters I am 
aware that I must speak with aU diffidence, and as one who has uo 
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personal experience of the subject he is discussing. Nevertheless, I ' 
am aware of what has been done in other countries in this direction, 
and until better informed shall assume that we are able to do likewise. 

It seems to me that the proper utilisation of this pulp ma.y easily i 
represent the difference between profit and loss in years of low prices; 
it ma,v even enable us to place cheaper sugar at the disposal of our 
iiiaiinfacturers and consumers. 

In the first place, we must realize that beet pulp is a type of food- 
stuff which can be fed with advantage to all kinds of livestock, for 
the production of flesh or milk, and even for the development of 
museular power. In the fresh state its feeding value is such that 
6 tons of heet pulp may be taken to be roughly equivalent to about 
1 ton of good wheaten hay. At Maffra, as occasion arises, this pulp 
has hitherto been disposed of in the fresh state, or, rather, in the 
moist state. It is very questionable whether, either from the 
economic or the foodstuff viewpoint this is the best means of utilizing 
the pulp. I understand that, according to the abundance or scarcity 
of local forage, the moist pulp has realized from Is. to 2s. fid. a dray 
load. In the present season, w'hen grass is everywhere abundantly 
available, it appears to have degenerated into a mere waste product, 
wtiicli may eventually become offensive. Disposed of on these linos 
residues from 22,500 tons of beet might realize from £1,000 to £1,500 
-a useful addition to returns, but by no means the maximum that 
might reasonably be expected from the pulp. 

With suitable appliances and plant, it is possible to press and sub- 
sequently kiln dry this pulp to the consistency of ordinary bran. 
This is the practice adopted in the Grenada Vega (Spain), as I wms 
able to observe in 1910. Subsequently the pulp is bagged like bran, 
and can be fed to livestock in the same way. In the dried state its 
nutritive value is approximately equal to that of bran, although not 
as rich in protein as the latter. The average price realized in Spain 
for dry beet pulp was £3 15s. fid. a ton in 1910, I calculate that 
22,500 tons of beet should yield from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of dried pulp, 
"liich would have a value of from £11,000 to £13,000. It is clear, of 
course, that all this is not net profit, since handling and drying costs 
must he taken into consideration. I feel sure, however, that the 
inargiu of profit available will be considerably in excess of the maxi- 
mum that can be secured from wet pulp. 

If now, ill a factory treating 22,500 tons of beet, we assume the 
kiln-dried pulp to have a net value of £10,000, we may anticipate the 
following general results : — 

1- With sugar at £20 a ton, and sugar residues at corresponding 
Prices, the factory should be able to pay 20s, a ton for beet delivered, 
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and show a final net manufacturing profit of £8,300, or over 18 per 
cent, on the working capital. 

, 2. In similar circumstances the factory should be able to pay 23s 
■ a ton for beet delivered, and still show a manufacturing profit of over 
£4,900, or about 11 per cent, on the working capital. 

1 am quite aware that these are purely hypothetical cases, and 
that individual ones do not necessarily conform to normal averages. 
Nevertheless, if dried beet pulp should net no more than £5,000, or 
about one-half of the sum which on the results of other countries I 
have assumed to be within our reach, there need be no actual losses 
on a season’s operations with beet at 23s. a ton and good white 
sugar at £20. 

1 do not wish to infer that the mere act of drying waste beet pulp 
is going to have the immediate effect oficonverting an unsatisfactory 
into a satisfactory balance-sheet. With us dried beet pulp would 
be a novel type of foodstuff, which would have to fight its way slowly 
on to the local markets; its intrinsic value is such, however, that I 
have no doubt as to its Manning through in the end. For some years 
it would undoubtedly be necessary to accept for it prices belorv actual 
market value. Nor can we disguise from ourselves the fact that as 
yet the majority of Australian farmers are more or less averse to 
baud feeding. The trend of local economic conditions, however, 
would appear to suggest that this difficulty will eventually be over- 
come. In the meanwhile, should dried beet pulp at first fail to 
command a ready market, there is nothing to prevent the factory 
itself from converting- the pulp into flesh, milk, or power on its own 
behoof — a practice generally adopted by tbc sugar factories of 
Northern France. 

In conclusion, it cannot be denied that if both attractive prices are 
to be offered, to growers and cheap sugar to the public, a sugar beet 
factory may find it difficult to make both ends meet. And althougl' 
it may seem presumptuous on my part, I would suggest to the Vic- 
torian Department of Agriculture that possibly a better utilization 
of the waste pulp may offer a way out of the difficulty. It would 
not be the first occasion in which waste products have saved important 
manufacturing concerns from financial collapse. 

Sugar BEirr Growing at Maj’fra. 

I wish now to draw- attention to the sugar beet industry from the 
viewpoint of the grower. In discussing this aspect of the question, 1 
cannot .be too strongly emphasized that, after all, beet-growing a 
Maffra dates back only to 1909; and in the circumstances we caniio 
fiijxpect the most approved methods of handling this novel crop to hai* 
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become standardized througliout the district. Through the courtesy 
of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, I was enabled to interview 
ojaiiy Maffra growers ; and as might’ have been anticipated, 1 ran 
against occasional divergence in views. On the whole, however, Maffra 
appears gradually to be making its own experience in beet-growing, 
and local public spiritedness seems to be such that should any other . 
portion of the Commonwealth eventually turn its thoughts towards 
similar ventures, I have no doubt that Matfra experience, however 
painfully acquired, will be at its service. At the same time, it must 
be added that it is probably the present hesitancy in some details of 
practice that is lai'gely responsible for relatively low average yields, 
and for the differences between areas sown and those hitherto haiwested. 
The opinion appears general in this district that deep, fertile soils of 
moderate consistency can alone be depended upon for profitable crops 
of sugar beet. • In the present season, the most promising crops would 
appear to be placed on recent' alluvial beds; although I saw at least 
(jue flue crop ou a well-covered gently rising slope. Local experience, 
therefore, in common with that of other countries, would appear to 
I'ule out the poorer types of arable land. 

In the matter of the most suitable rotation for the beet crop, the 
district does not as yet appear to have made up its mind. Indeed, 
many growers appear to have raised several crops of beet year after 
year on the same land, a practice which I found in vogue in Spain in 
1910. That this is not good practice is generally admitted at Maffra ; 
that it is commonly adopted appears to be due to two facts— (1) the 
scarcity of good beet land in the district, and (2) the fact that the 
bulk of the crops are raised on high-priec rented land. I have no 
doubt but that in time a rotation suitable to local conditions will 
gradually be evolved. In this direction there should be no special 
difficulties, since Maffra is a district in which mixed fanning, dairying, 
and grazing are already successfully practised. 

That the preparation of the land for sugar beet should be thorough 
is the opinion of all those who have successfully handled the crop in 
Maffra. All agree that the land should he broken early to a depth 
much in excess of that usually adopted by the average Australian 
fanner for ordinary crops. Some, however, prefer to subsoil behind 
an Sin. furrow, whilst others appear to prefer ploughing outright lOin, 
to 12in. deep. Subsequently the land is worked down to a fine, perfect 
seed bed, in anticipation of spring sowing. It is as well to state here 
that autumn sowing is, of coui’se, out of the question, since the plants 
Would niu to seed on the first approach of warm weather. 

So far as I was able to ascertain, manures have not yet been tested 
to any extent in the Maffra distict; no doubt, in the course of time, . 
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and probably in conjunction with rotation, this question will receive 
due attention at Maffra, as has already been the case in all European 
sugar beet fields. 

Seeding usually takes place in late August and September; and in 
some cases later. Seed has throughout been supplied by the Victorian 
Government from importations from Russia and Prance. The Vic. 
torian Department is in the present season endeavoring to raise seed 
at Werribee, and in view of .shipping difficulties it is to he hoped thai 
they may succeed. With the facilities at their disposal there is no 
reason .why they should not aim at producing strains of beet with high 
suo-ar percentage, on the lines adopted in Europe within recent 


times. 

The rate of seeding hitherto adopted appears to he lOlbs. to Ihc 
acre which is perhaps excessive for seed of normal germination. On 
the whole, however, it is perhaps wise to err on the side of excess m 
the interests of a good final stand. Special drills arc used, placing 
the seed in rows 18in. apart; and to these drills correspond special 
three-row horse hoes, which arc, I believe, imported from America 
The beet fields are kept clean throughout the gi’owing months by 
repeated hand hoeings and horse hoeings. _ Most of the Maflra fields 
were in beautiful condition when 1 visited them last November. 
Thiiiniug-out is a very important and costly operation. The seed wn 
is not in reality a “seed,” but a pod from which two or three plants 
spring and the superfluous plants have to he hoed out early. The 
coutrart price for this work is 30s. an acre, and expert workers are 
occasionally able to cover the acre in a day. 

Finally, towards March tlie plants are lifted out of the p-omd wi 
special beet lifters, topped in the field, and loaded for the factory. ^ 

Irrigation facilities are not great in the Maffra district; some ci p , 
however, have, I believe, been irrigated with great success in summe 
of low rainfall. 


Cost op Sugar Beet Growing. . 

It will be realized that in any locality in which a sugar factory is 
opened, an adequate supply of beet will depe^ very large 
prices offered at the factory door. And whilst the factory 
by the current prices of sugar, the sugar beet grower has to take 

consideration the cost of raising his crop J 

factory door. It is not easy to determine the average cost o p 
tion in any agricultural operation; and when deteriiimed npo , 
mean figure does not necessarily fit in with individual cas^s^ 
theless, I cannot avoid discussing the sugar beet question f 
point of view. 
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I found that locally, allowing 20s. to 25s. an acre for rent, £10 an 
acre is supposed to represent roughly the cost of raising and delivering 
at factory door a 10-ton crop of sugar beet. This figure is confirmed 
by the experience of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, which 
is indicated below from data kindly supplied me. 


Cost of Growing and Delivering n 10- Tow Crop of Sugar Beet. 

i x. 3. 


Deep ploughing 

Sub-BOiling 

Ploughing and cultivating 
Harrowing (five times) . . 

Drilling 

Seed (lOlbs. at Is. 6d.) . . 
Horae-hoeing (three times) 

Thinning 

Hand-hoeing 

Lifting 

Topping (38. 3d. a ton) . . 

Carting (3s. a ton) 

Rent 


(1 12 0 

I) 12 U 

0 8 (i 

0 I."! 0 

I) 2 (I 

0 15 (I 

0 (i 0 

1 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 D O 

1 12 8 

1 10 0 

1 0 0 


£10 0 0 


The above, although based on actual facts, is after all no more than 
a general estimate. I am able, liOwever, to supply what may be more 
convincing, namely, the balance-sheet of a small Maffra sugar beet 
syndicate kindly supplied me by Messre. McAdam and McDonald. It 
speaks well for the si^ar beet industry at Maffra that these townfolk 
should be able to rent laud, hire all labor, and raise 50 acres of beet 
showing a net profit to themselves of close on £5 an acre. 


.¥mrs, McAdam A McDonald, Maffra. — Balance-Sheet re 50 Acres of 
Sugar Beet, 1916-17. 


Expenditure. Keceipt-s. 

£ s. d. £ .s. d. 

Rent at 208. an acre .... 50 0 0 600.48 tons clean beet at 

Ploughing and cultlTation . 105 5 0 273. 6d 833 IS 3 

Seeding and cultivation . . 18 0 0 Tops at 10s. per acre .... 25 0 0 

TLimiing and side-hoeing . . 115 7 10 

Ploughing out 30 0 0 

Topping 115 4 9 

Carting 117 5 0 

Beet loading 3 9 9 

Freight, seed, &c 01 17 11 — . - - 

Balance (profit) 242 8 0 


In the above the crop yield was about 12 tons to the acre, and the 
cost of production £12 6s. 8d. an acre, or a little over £1 a ton. These 
figures, from the point of view of normal cost of production, are unques- 
tionably high, and would no doubt be very much lower in the hands 
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of experienced farmers working their own land and handling their 
own teams. It should be reiterated, however, that if outsiders eau 
secure results so satisfactory, surely the future prospects of the in- 
dustry are bright at Maffra so soon as land owners take it up whole- 
heartedly. 

Finally, from information kindly supplied me 'by the Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture, I am able to indicate below, in Table IV. 
some results secured by Maffra growers in 1915-16 and 1916-17 
seasons. 

Tajik IV. — Showing Returns from Some Maffra Orowers in Seu.sons 
1915-16 and 1916-17. 

Total Yield Value Value Net Profit 
Ar ea. Crop. per Acre, of Beet. of Tops. per Acre. 

Growers. Acres. Tous. Tons. . ' £ £ s. d. £ s. d. 


Season 19J5-16. — Clean BEasT at 258. A ton. 

A 25 286 11.44 358 12 10 0 4 0 0 

B 20 379 18.95 474 1(1 0 0 9 14 d 

C 20 353 17.65 442 10 0 0 8 15 0 

II 25 463 - 18.52 .578 12 10 0 9 6 8 

K .. .. .. 20 260 13.00 325 10 0 0 5 15 0 

V 10 100 10.00 125 5 0 0 3 0 0 

Season 1916-17. — Ci.kax Beet; .at 27s. 6n. a ton. 

G 50 576 11.52 793 25 0 0 5 12 2 

H 45 627 13.93 862 22 10 0 7 13 3 

I 10 197 19.70 271 5 0 0 12 14 C 

J 8 187 23.38 257 4 0 0 15 18 9 

K 58 773 13.33 1,062 29 0 0 7 2 11 

L 23 .392 . 17.04 539 11 10 0 10 8 7 


A few words in explanation of Table IV. may be necessary. The 
first five columns deal with concrete facts which are self-explanatory. 
The sixth e(iliimn purporting to show the value of “tops” calls perhaps 
for interpretation. 

At harvest time sugar beet are topped in the field, i.e., separated from 
their leaves before being loaded for the factory. These leaves have 
high feeding value, and are locally estimated to be worth to the farmer 
about 10s. an acre, which figure has been adopted in Table IV. It 
will be noted that this is the figure realized by Messrs. McAdam and 
McDonald, as indicated in their balance-sheet. One grower informed 
me that he had netted £2 an acre from toxis fed to sheep. It may be 
added that in a dairy district these tops are invaluable, since they fill a 
gap between summer and early winter feed. 

The seventh column, indicating net profits realized per acre, is 
unavoidably no more than an estimate. I have assumed £10 an acre 
to represent the cost of raising and delivering a 10-ton crop, and an 
additional 10s. an acre for every ton in excess of 10 tons. ? These 
figures have been subtracted from the gi'oss takings, and the difference 
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is assumed to represent net profit per acre. . And it will probably be 
agreed that net profits whicli occasionally run in the neighborbobd oL 
£16 an acre are highly satisfactory; even £5 an acre represents the 
value of 25btish. of wheat after payment of all expenses. 

By way of summary, the Victorian Department state that in the 
1916-17 season 70 beet growers harvested 1,320 acres, yielding a total of 
15,160 tons of clean beet, for wbieh, at 27s. 6d. a ton, £20,845 was, 
paid by the factory. These figures represent an average area of 19 
acres per grower, yielding 11.48 tons per acre, and having a value of 
£15 15s. 8d., and showing an estimated net profit per acre of £5 12s. 

Price to be Paid to Grower for Beet. 

As we have had occasion to see, the establishment of a sugar factory 
implies the outlay of a eonsid'erable amount of capital, which cannot 
earn interest unless adequately supplied with sugar beet from year 
to year. The grower, on the other hand, is perfectly independent, 
and need not raise crops unless the prices offered for sugar beet are 
sufficiently tempting. No groAver is likely to be a sugar beet grower 
pure and simple; he will generally combine with it dairying, stock 
raising, and other agricultural operations nonual to the district. 
Hence, in order to tempt him, the net returns from sugar beet must 
as a nile be in excess of those obtainable from other possible agricul- 
tural operations. That this has been the ease at Maffra in 1916 and 
1917, data given in Table IV. very clearly show.. We have to recollect, 
however, that present sugar prices are exceedingly high, and that in 
consequence the factory has been able to pay as much as 27s. 6d. a ton 
and still show' a very substantial profit balance to its credit. Sugar 
cannot, hmvever, continue indefinitely in the neighborhood of £30 a 
ton; nor, indeed, is it to the local interest that it should continue so, 
I have endeavored to shoAv elsewhere that with sugar at £20 a ton the 
factory should he able to pay 23s. a ton for clean beet, and still show 
a reasonable manufacturing profit. It remains to he seen whether 
23s. a ton will he sufficient, not only to leave a- margin of profit to 
tbe grower, hut to tempt him aAvay from the attractions of other types 
of cropping. 

Assuming evenness of endeavor, unquestionably it is very much a 
matter of yields; and in the circumstances, since in many eases the 
sugar contents of low-yielding crops will he higher than those of heavy 
yielding ones, it is perhaps unfortunate that a uniform rate of payment 
bas been adopted at Maffra. In many other countries payment is 
made on sugar contents, which is roughly determined on the specific 
gravity of the juice, a practice which we in South Australia would be 
compelled to adopt if we ever attempted to grow sugar beet under 

D 
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irrigation conditions. For the moment, however, we must assume— 
/^j;hich is incorrect — that all beet lias the same factory value. 

If. we adopt the figures which I have already used, a crop of sugar 
beet going 15 tons to the acre should, at 23s. a ton, leave to the grower 
a net profit of about £5 5s. an acre. It is to be assumed that a return 
of this nature would be exceedingly satisfactory to the grower. On 
the other hand, at the same price a 10-ton crop would not leave a 
net profit of more than £2 an acre, a return which, whilst still move 
or less satisfactory, cannot be described as very tempting. Hence, in 
my view, it is very questionable whether less than 23s. a ton could be 
offered to growers, particularly in the opening years of the industry, 
before farmers can have had time to familiarize themselves with the 
general advantages of this crop. Thus 20s. a ton might in the case of 
a 10-ton crop just leave to the farmer a net return of 10s. an acre, 
if he knew' bow to take full advantage of the tops; and £3 an acre in 
the ease of a 15-tou crop. I am of the opinion that in a district in 
w'hieh sugar beet grow'ing had been established for many years, pro- 
bably even 20s. a ton would be accepted by growers; such a price, 
how'ever, is not likely to tempt farmers in the early years of the estab- 
lishment of the industry. Incidentally, it should be stated that at 
Maffra there is an inclination to look upon 25s. a ton as an irreducible 
minimum, below' w'hich growers would not care to grow beet. Having 
tasted of high prices, they do not care to anticipate less palatable ones. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the ruling or prospective rates 
of sugar must ahvays govern the price that can be paid for beet. 

There is one item of expenditure in the growing of sugar beet w'hicli 
hitherto I have rather glossed over, but which, nevertheless, is of funda- 
mental importance — I refer to the cost of conveying the beet from the 
field to the factory. For this item the estimates of the Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture allow 3s. a ton, or 30s. an acre for a 10-tou 
eropi Clearly this figure does not admit of beet being grown at any 
great distance from the factory door. To a certain extent this 
difficulty has been overcome at Maffra by specially low railway rates. 
Unfortunately, railway carriage, how'ever reasonable, unavoidably 
brings in more or less costly double liandling. The maximum whicli 
the beet crop could hear in the matter of conveyance to the factory 
would vary with the price W'hich was being paid for the beet. 1 
gathered, how’ever, that at Maffra 5s. a ton would he considered an 
extreme maximum. Possibly a way out of- the difficulty would he to 
pay a fixed sum for beet loaded in the field, w'herever situated, anb 
■arrange subsequently for conveyance by special contract: 
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It may be added that in some of the French beet districts the j 
difficulty of conveyance from a distance has been met in the followin|^: 
inauuer : — A central factory capable of handling 200,000 tons or more 1 
of beet is connected by east iron pipes with subsidiary establishments,*' 
as far as 15 miles apart, and to which the beet is conveyed. The sugar 
is leached out in these minor establishments, and the liquid piunped - 
lip to the central factory for further treatment. In this fashion cost ; 
of carting both beet and pulp is verj' considerably reduced. 

Ill.-SODTH AUSTRALIA’S SPECIAL INTEREST IN SUGAR. 

, BEET GROWING. 

In the first portion of this report I endeavored to emphasize what 
appeared to be the special Commonwealth interests in the sugar beet ' 
question; and in this, its closing portion, I propose confining myself 
to the purely South Australian point of view. We are not, as yet, 
committed in any way to the growing of sugar ; we have, however, been 
urged to take it up. It remains, therefore, for us to consider whether 
ive are likely to derive any particular advantage from this industry, 
and whether the probabilities of success are sufiiciently great to warrant 
the e.xpenditure of the large sums of money which would be involved. 

In the first place, as has already been stated, we are jammakers and 
fniiteaimers — on a small scale, it is true, but on a scale' which readily 
aclmits of expansion to export proportions had we but the command 
of cheap sugar. Moreover, the general public, as consumers, would 
probably look upon “cheap sugar’’ as worth some slight sacrifices. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that it is only a very powerful lever 
that will ever succeed in extracting “cheap sugar’’ from the cane fields 
of North-Western Australia. We have had occasion to see that in 
sugar beet Victoria has been slowly forging some such lever ; and other 
things being equal, it would seem advisable that we should look after 
our own interests rather than leave them to the benevolence of others. 
-Lid I conclude that if we can grow sugar beet to advantage, it will be 
'■ory much to our interest to do so. 

The Local Market. 

Wc shall have first to investigate the prospects of the local market; 
since in the matter of sugar it is very Unlikely that we shall ever he able 
to extend further afield. If we adopt Icwt. per head of population as 
onr probable average consumption, our yearly local sugar requirements 
"■ould be represented by about 22,500 tons. And assuming tbatflO 
foils of beet correspond to 1 ton of white sugm’, the total present State 
loqnirements would he met by 10 factories of a capacity of 22,500 tons, 
ond 22,500 acres of sugar beet with an average yield of 10 tons per acre. , 
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And if, after trial, we find the sugar beet industry well adapted to 
local conditions, we may, if we wish, become, practically independent 
of outside sources of supply. This, however, is hai;dly essential to 
the securing of cheap local sugar ; the mere threat of it will, I believe 
prove lever enough. 

In any new agricultural venture, although the certainty of an outlet 
for produce raised must natui-ally prime all other considerations, due 
weight must be given to other points before it can be welcomed with 
any degree of enthusiasm. We shall have, therefore, to consider the 
particular portions of the State in which sugar beet is likely to thrive 
and the technical and economic -influenee this crop is likely to exercise 
on South Australian farming. 

, Essential Climatic Conditions. 

1 have already stated that, like mangolds, sugar beet is a sunniier- 
growing crop, which can be sown only in the early spring; hence, it 
follows that it can be placed with advantage only in those districts 
in which summer rains are tolerably regular, or in those in which 
irrigation can be practised. 

Unfortunately, summer rains are absolutely regular in no portion of 
this State, although probably more dependable in our South-Eastern 
districts and some localities to the south of Adelaide. In all proba- 
bility, sugar beet could be raised advantageously wherever summer 
potatoes can be grown successfully from year to year. I attach here- 
with, in Table V., a statement showing the rainfall at Maffra during 
the beet-growing mouths, namely, September to February, inclusive 
( 1910 - 1916 ). 


Table F. — Sho.wing Rainfall al Maffra During Beet-Growing Months, 

1910 - 1916 . 


Seasous. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

19161 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In.. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

September . . . . 

4.02 

1.98 

2.25 

0.50 

1.41 

1.88 

5.48 

October 

2.94 

0.99 

1.02 

2.91 

0.06 

3.21 

1.56 

November . . . . 

2.48 

1.50 

3.13 

3.11 

1.54 

0.64 

2.31 

December . . . . 

2.61 

2.48 

1.11 

0.28 

4.01 

0.34 

1.89 

January . . . . . 

2.86 

5.27 

0.08 

0.57 

1.16 

1.14 

2.09 

February . . . . 

0.26 

1.82 

0.84 

0.42 

nil 

0.34 

4.34 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

Total 

16.17 

14.04 

8.43 

7.79 

8(18 ' 

7.55 

17.67 

Average yield of 








Beet per acre 
Harvested 

13.03 

5.29 

6.90 

7.42 

10.45 

10.95 

11.48 


It should be pointed out that even at Maffra the question of in'iga- 
tion for beet has been raised, and that in years in which December 
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jnd January were dry, beet yields were comparatively unsatisfactory. 
For purposes of comparison I attach herewith, in Table VI,, average 
lainfall, September-February, in various South-Eastern centres. 

TaNe YL — Shoioing Average BainfaU in South-East During Beet- 
Qrowing' Months. 


Months. 

Mt Gambler. 

MilUcent. 

Kingston. 

Penola. 

Glencoe. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

September 

. . . : 3.14 

2.75 

2.28 

2,74 

3.27 

OGtober , 

. . . 2.54 

2.12 

1.65 

2,36' 

2.72 

November. 

. . . 1.84 

1.40 

1.24 

1.55 

1.72 

December . 

1.76 

1.26 

1.20 

1.39 

1.67 

January , 

. . . . 1.44 

1.01 

0.74 

1,07 

1.68 

February 

. . . . 0.98 

0..87 

0.59 

0.77 

0.08 

Totals 

. .. 11.70 

9.41 

7.70 

9.88 

11.98 


These figures indicated in Table VI. represent averages extending 
over a large number of years ; .in no case can it be said that the De- 
cember-January rain is altdgether satisfactory, and it is to be antici- 
pated that in some years sugar beet crops ai’e likely to suffer from the 
incidence of summer drought In this direction, however, I do not 
anticipate that either Mount Gambier or, Glencoe are likely to be 
worse off than Maflra, and perhaps the same may be said of both Milli- 
ccnt and Penola. 

As for soils, we know that in the South-East relatively small areas 
of exceptional fertility are surrounded by land of low agricultural 
value. I do not wish to imply that much of this relatively poor land 
cannot ultimately be put to good agricultural use — indeed, it certainly 
can, and in the course of time, will be. But we cannot expect land of 
low natural fertility to carry profitable crops of sugar beet; hence, if 
we are to start sugar beet growing in the South-East, we shall have, to 
look for first-class agricultural land, of moderate consistency, and aS 
iiuicli as possible of good depth. Moreover, there must be a sufficiency 
of it in the immediate neighborhood of the factory to keep the latter 
well supplied with beet from season to season. In this connection, and 
making due allowance for rotation, I estimate the minimum required 
to be about 7,000 acres for one factory. Probably most of the South- 
Eastern potato lands would carry excellent crops of sugar beet could 
their owners be persuaded to give this crop an occasional trial. The 
reclaimed peat lands have also been suggested, and I can see no valid 
objection to them if their liability to early summer drought and ten- 
dency to drift could be overcome. If a sugar beet crop is to succeed, 
it must throughout the growing season be kept in a state of thorough 
tillage, and even if satisfactory germination could be secured, ,it is 
difficult to see how peat land of the Eendelsham type could be retained 
w situ when subject to regular summer tillage. 
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Ireiqated Sdgae Beet, 

Personally, I have gi’eater faith in the success of sugar beet in Soutli 
Australia as an irrigated crop than as a crop at the mercy of summer 
droughts. And it occurs' to me that the Murray River areas, and par 
tieulariy the reclaimed swamps, are admirably situated for the purpose, 
it is true that they are somewhat scattered, and that some difficulty 
may be experienced in conveying the beet from the more distantly 
situated fields. On the other hand, the yields will be heavier and more 
certain, and crops will, in consequence, be in a position to bear h 
heavier charge for conveyance of beet from the field to the factory. 

I do not know how much irrigation is likely to add to cost of pro- 
duction; the figure given me at Maffra was about £2 an acre, which 
with us may or may not prove correct. On the other hand, under 
irrigation average yields are not likely to be much below 20 tons to the 
acre, which should compensate for much additional expenditure in the 
way of production. It should be added that irrigation introduces a 
factor which will probably compel the factory not to pay a flat rate 
per ton for aE beet delivered, but a rate based on the actual sugar ecu- 
tents of the beet, very much on the lines a butter factory pays for its 
cream. If irrigation happens to be abused of — and there is always a 
tendency that way — individual beet plants will take abnormal develop- 
ment and show relatively low sugar percentage. This, of course, is 
undesirable ; lienee the necessity of factory control over growers and 
the power to adjust prices according to the factory value of beet 
deEvered. In Spain, wherever sugar beet was grown, I found, it to 
be universally irrigated;, and there appears to be no reason why we 
should not succeed on similar lines. 

In the second portion of this report I have already dealt with several 
aspects of the economic position, and I have no intention of covering 
the same ground a second time. I anticipate, for instance, that in 
South Australia tlie cost of growing sugar beet will ultimately be the 
same as in Victoria. There remain, however, a few other points to 
ivhieh attention must be drawn. 

It w'ill probably be agreed that any industry is of value to the State 
not only for the wealth which it helps to build up, but also for the 
sources of employment which it opens up. In this particular direction 
I believe that sugar beet growing would be invaluable to South Aus- 
tralia. There are few agricultural ventures that can offer a higher rate 
of employment relatively to area handled ; and consequently there are 
few better calculated to build up sturdy centres of population. Of the 
£10 an acre which represents the cost of production of a 10-ton crop, 
I calculate that from £6 to £7 goes to labor, and proportionately more 
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for lisavier crops. True, in the majority of eases the grower himself 
will supply some of the labor, but it is materially impossible that he 
should supply all of it, or even the bulk of it. At Maffra, where a^’et 
the industry can hardly be said to be in full swing, it is calculated that ; 
apai t from permanent hands from 150 to 160 men find employment in 
the sugar beet fields for seven or eight months of the year; whilst in 
addition for four months in the year the sugar factory employs 120 to ^ 
130 bands. These are factors which count, and make much for local 
and individual prosperity. 

I have also collected a few data which tend to show how much the 
touTiship. of Maffra has already benefited from the enterprise of the ; 
Victorian Government in reopening the sugar factory in 1910. Prior 
to that year the township was more or less somnolent, and sales of pro- 
perty are said to have been exceedingly difficult. The reverse, how- 
ever, is now the case, and I am informed that in spite of 50 new houses 
erected since 1910, it is quite impossible to rent a house in the town- 
ship at the present moment. Old business premises have been reno- 
vated and new ones opened, and all are said to be doing a big turn- 
over. Tbe Maffra railw'ay revenue has risen from £6,259 in 1909-10 to 
£15,196 in 1916-17. These are a few facts helping to show what the 
sugar beet industry can do for a locality in a very few year’s. And of 
Maffra, it may be said, that as yet it has but bad a first instalment of 
(he good things that are to come. 

And lastly, although I am not sure that logically this aspect of the 
(luestioii should be dealt with under this heading, I am of the opinion 
that few forms of agricultural activity are better calculated than sugar 
beet to awaken in farmers that spirit of thoroughness which is essen- 
tial to success in those closer settlement operations which are looming 
ahead of us. Wheu the lesson has been driven home that succe^ in 
sugar beet growing is conditional on the closest attention to every 
detail of cultivation, by inference it will gradually be extended to other 
IJTies of crops, much to the advantage alike of State and individual. 

CONCIiUSIONS. 

At the present time we consume annually about 22,500 tons of sugar, 
for which, according to ruling rates, we have paid in tbe past from 
f450,000 to £675,000; moreover a high protective tariff and a practical 
monopoly in the manufactui’e of sugar shut us out from the many ad- 
vantages of cheap sugar. Are we prepared to face the initial expendi- 
ture of capital which will help to lift us put of an unenviable position ? 

The erection and equipment of 10 factories assumed to be essential 
to that end would probably cost us about £1,000,000. In addition, for - 
mtci'cst and cost ptmanufactureL^we should have to difilturse annually; 
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about £325,000, of which sum about £112,500 would be absorbed by 
salaries and wages. We should also pay annually to growers about 
£260,000, who, in their turn, would probably pay over £100,000 in 
wa^es. In return, if we could but secure £183,000 for by-products 
and residues, which I think highly probable, we could afford to sell 
sugar at £20 a ton and still show an annual manufacturing profit of 
£48,000 to £50,000. Of the many other advantages incidental to the 
introduction of sugar beet in any country it seems unnecessary to 
recall what has already been said — it is sufficient to insist that they 
arc very real. 

From South Australia’s point of view such is the position in a nut 
shell, and although at first more or less hostile to this scheme, after 
mature consideration I am firmly of the opinion that it is well worth 
our while putting the position to the test. It is, of eouree, true thA 
during war time it would probably not be possible to build and equip 
sugar factories, since it would be exceedingly difficult to secure essen- 
tial plant and niacbinery. Nevertheless it is worth recalling that 
the sugar beet industry' of Europe owed its development to the 
Napoleonic wars, what time the British Fleet was cutting off sugar 
supplies from the Indies. On the other hand, in reply to the resolu- 
tion moved last session by Mr. Goode, M.P., we 'could in the mean- 
while set about testing localities likely to be suitable for sugar beet 
growing. And when the opportune moment arose, we should then 
be in a position to open out this new industry without unnecessary 
delay. 

I must point out very' respectfully, however, that bricks cannot he 
made without straw. Our estimates of expenditure have already 
been pared down to the last penny, and we could not possibly carry 
out this preliminary rvork in a .satisfactory manner unless special 
provision is made for it on the 1917-18 Estimates. Indeed we must 
be in a position to anticipate Parliamentary approval in this direc- 
tion since initial preparatory work should be put in hand not later 
than early July. As has already been stated, in Victoria the esti- 
mated cost of expenditure is £10 to £12 an acre. In our preliminary 
attempts we shall be working with inexperienced hands scattered 
over various portions of the State, and we shall have moreover to 
provide for very careful supervision. Hence, for work of this kind, 
1 do not feel that I >v’ould be justified in asking less than £20 an acre ; 
and assuming five plots about five acres in area we shall require pro- 
vision for £500. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LIVESTOCK INDUSTRIES. 


SUGGESTED MEASURES TOWARD IMPROVEMENT. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), in the 
nimual report of the Department of Agriculture for the year ended 
June 30th, 1917, draws attention to the position of South Australian 
livestock industries, and suggests measures towards improvement. ' He 
saj's:— 

The latest official statistics show that the general position of South 
Australian livestock is far from satisfactory. In my last year’s report 
I endeavored to draw attention to the importance of stimulating our 
local dairy and pig industries. It now appears to me urgent that, in 
the interests both of our agricultural industries and of the State as 
n ffhole, special steps should be taken towards helping our livestock 
industries generally to recover from the setback administered to them 
by drought and general economic conditions. We all feel that as a 
State our ' particular share in the creation of wealth, which is to 
liquidate war liabilities, is represented by “production,” and both in 
present and prospective market conditions there is no more potent 
factor towards this end than livestock. 

I indicate below in Table I. the position of our livestock in the decade 
ending in 1915, which represents the latest available statistics. 

T.tRt.i! 1 . — Showing Decennial Beturn oj Livestock in South Auslmlia, 
1906-15. 



Horses. 

Cattle. 

Slicep. 

Pigs. 

li)U« .. 

206, 6:;;^ 

325,724 

6,624,941 

111,240 

1907 .. 

208,639 

334,671 

6,829,637 

90,741 

1908 ,. 

213,385 

340,376 

6,898,451 

78,454 

1909 .. 

230,405 

344,034 

6,432,038 . 

80,410 

1910 ,. 

249,326 

384,862 

6,267,477 

96,386 

1911 

' 259,719 

393J)66 

6,171,907 

93,130 

1912 .. 

.. 276,5.39 

383,418 

5,481,489 

09,832 

1913 .. 

283,641 

352,905 

5,073,057 

64,119 

1914 .. 

267,877 

300,579 

4,208,461 

69,893 

1915 . . 

253,383 

220,565 

3,674,547 

66,237 

Table I. 

shows that for several years there 

have been 

appreciable 


decreases in every line of livestock, and in most cases these decreases 
have been such as to undermine very seriously important sources of 
State revenues. Unquestionably this unfortunate position may he 
partially attributed to the prolonged action of drought between 19.12 
and 1915. I shall have occasion to show, however, that other influences 
have been at work which must not be overlooked. , 

Horses. ’ • 

Horses, we can see, progi’cssed with great regularity between 1906 
and 1913, increasing in numbers during this period to the extent of 
37 per cent. Since 1913, on the other hand, numbers have;, 
steadily declined. In this case we must attribute the losses to 'the 
action of drought, during the course of which many horses, were- 
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saei'ifieed; to a cheek in genei'al fanning operations as a result of a 
condition of w'ar ; and probably, too, to the export of horses for militai v 
purposes. In any event the decline in numbers is not as yet very 
serfous, being represented by 30,308 head, or 10 to 11 per cent, below 
the 1913 maximum. I am of the opinion that numbers will, in the case 
of horses, rise rapidly as disbanded soldiers begin to be settled on the 
land in large numbers. 

C.'vrri.F,. 

The cattle position is far more serious. Here we had regular and con- 
sistent improvement until 1911, to the extent of close on _21 per cent. 
]<h'om that year, however, the falling off in numbers has heen equally 
rapid and regular, totalli))g 167,000 head by 1915, or over 42 per cent, 
below the 1911 maximum. This disturbing loss in numbers has been 
brought about chiefly by drought conditions, and by undue slaughtering 
of animals under pressure of high meat prices which have recently 
obtained. 

It is easy to show that concurrently local daily production has been 
seriously affected, and data bearing on the subject are summarised in 
Table II. ' ‘ . 

Table II . — Showing Decennial liutter and Cheese Production in South 
Amtralia, 1906-15. 



Butter. 

Cheese. 

Year. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

190(5 

8,873,632 

1,398,785 

191)7 

8,519,340 

1,385,79(1 

1908 

8,130,560 

. . 1,556,894 

1909 : .. 

8,482,168 

1,578,378 

1910 

10,717,486 

1,796,281 

1911 ..' 

9,694,686 

1,526,930 

1912 

8,394,557 

1,958,027 

1913 

8,036,274 

2,216,985 

.1914 

6,252,961 

2,000,547 

1915 

(i, 317, 613 

1,412,092 


It will be noted that butter production, which reached a maximum 
in 1910 has since then declined very appreciably. This decrease in 
butter produced is represented by 4,399,8731bs., or over 41 per cent. ; 
and we are now apparently producing less butter than at any other 
time in the 1906-15 decade. « 

Cheese production, which reached a maximum in 1913, fell away vny 
rapidly during the drought to totals not much in excess of those ruling 
in the opening years of the decade. The maximum decline was repre- 
sented by 804,2931bs., or over 36 per cent. 

From these two sources alone — butter and cheese — it is possible to 
form some idea of the losses to our general agricultural revenues result- 
ing from the depletion of local herds. If we take differences between 
maxima in each case, namely, 4,399, 8731bs. of butter at Is. a pound 
and ,804,2931bs. of cheese at 6d. a pound, the total reduction in our 
agricultural resources would be represented by about £240,000 a yeai- 
This is equivalent to a reduction of about 25 per cent, on average bta e 
dairy production of about one million sterling. 
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Sheep. 

The decline Jh sheep, on the other hand, dates hack much earlier 
tliaii the drought years. Sheep,' with numbers at 6,898,451, were at 
tlieir maximum in 1908. Higher totals had, however, been registered 
ill earlier days as 7,646,239 in 1891 and 7,004,642 in 1890. Ngfer- 
tlieless, since the decline in the numbers of sheep is very largely con- 
nreted with the cutting up of pastoral property into farms, the 1908 
total was very creditable if we take into consideration the large area 
of land brought under the plough between 1891 and 1908. irhus in 
11)91 tliere were only 2,533,291 acres Under cultivation, whilst in 1908, 
or 17 years later, this total had arisen to 3,442,255 acres, implying that 
probably dflring this period an area of well over a millioin acres of 
good land had been withdrawn from pastoral occupation. And yet in 
these two years the total number of sheep differs by less than 800,000 
head. 

Land settlement has, on the other hand, proceeded with more rapid 
strides within recent years. In 1915 the area under cultivation had 
arisen to 5,347,089 acres, an inci’case of nearly 2,000,000 acres in a 
jjei'iod of seven years. In this eoimection, however, we cannot overlook 
the fact that recent expansion of our.oultivated area has been at the 
expense of mallee scrub, in which few or no sheep were kept. In spite 
of this, however, the decline ui the number of our slieep since 1908 has 
been very marked, attaining to 3,223,904 in 1915, or 47 per cent, heloxv 
the 1908 level. „ ' 

Wool figures are equally eloquent as to the position. Our estimated 
total wool production was about 67,685,0001bs. in 1908, as against 
33,970,0001hs. in 1915. These figures indicate a falling away of 
33,715,0001hs., or just about 50 per cent. ; and at present figures an 
aimual loss of one and a quarter milMon sterling to the State revennfes. 

No doubt drought had much to do with our losses of sheep in 1914 ; 
a more potent factor, how^ever, has been the subdivision of pastoral 
estates, and the fact that farmei-s have uot yet been able adequately 
to eomhine sheep with the growing of crops. That eventually they will 
do so, nay, iu many eases must do so, I have not the slightest doubt. 
Unfortunately it takes both time and money to stock up a farm, and 
new settlers are generally insufficiently supplied with funds to be able 
at one and the same time both to build up a new farm and fill it with 
livestock. 

Pigs. 

In the matter of pigs, the flgui-es of the last decade are equally 
unsatisfactory, although of less material consequence, since given 
favorable economic conditions, the country could soon be restocked 
with these animals. Moreover, as I had occasion to point out iir my 
last year’s report, local pig production, unless kept slightly below local 
requiremeuts, is apt, in the absence of aii export trade, to involve the 
pig grower in ruin. Until the State can see its way actively to foster 
and stimulate an export trade in cured pork, there is little chance of 
any appreciable expansion of our pig industries; and it would be 
wronging farmers to encourage them in any other belief. 
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Suggested Measures towards Improving the Livestock Position. 

It will generally be agreed that South Australia, State, is too' 
(leiiendent for its prosperity on liveatoek industries to remain uncon- 
cerned at their decline. It would seem important, therefore, that where 
possible State action should be taken towards retrieving the position- 
and it is with this object in view that I have summarised the following 
suggestions. 

Horses. 

There is no reason to believe that an extension of normal farming 
operations, which may jj;c expected at any time, will not lead to an early 
improvement in the number of our horses. As lo r|uality,.oh the other 
band, there is not the slightest doubt that within recent years very 
general all round improvement has been effected among the drauglits.” 
To the action of energetic private enterprise this improvement is chiefly 
due; aided and supported, hoivever, by the official veterinary inspection 
of stallions. In the matter of horses, therefore, it doesjiot seem neces- 
sary that State action should go beyond aiding towards the elimination 
of undesirable breeding animals; and in this direction official 
regulations and measures cannot be too stringent. 

Vat tie. 

In dairying we have not yet, as a State, made the^ progress that we 
should have, partly because of the general innate distaste for the work 
among our people, and partly because of our lack of large and 
continuous fertile grazing areas suitablei(j dairy stock. The first 
obstacle can, in my view, be overcome by dispelling the illusion that 
dairying implies endless uninteresting drudgery; and in this con- 
nection the encouragement of herd-testing and up-to-date dairy 
methods should do much. If, for this purpose, as was suggested by the 
Dairy Expert and myself, the State were to offer definite sums of 
money to all dairy herds of 12 or more cows, which under 4 afficial tests 
could show a high 12-iuontli record of butter fat, not only would the 
dairy herds of the State be improved as revenue producers, but addi- 
tionally'a special interest would be created in the industry which would 
gradually attract to it many who now hold aloof. Special prizes, too, 
should be offered at the agricultural shows, not' only for individual 
performances, but for tested herd.s as well. Where at all possible co- 
operative action in work should be encouraged; in dairy settlements, 
where daiiymen occupy contiguous moderate-sized blocks, 'why should 
there not be co-operative milking ^eds provided with milking 
machines, which could be supervised by neighbors over alternating 
periods of lime? 

Nor-can it be said that the.absence of fertile natural pastures is fatal 
to a profitable dairying industry. No doubt grazing pure and simple, 
if at all adequate, would represent the simplest and least exacting way 
of handling a herd, but it is by no means the only way economically 
open to us. Both butter and cheese can be produced to great advan- 
tage, even in the absence of good natural grazing, if judicious hand- 
feeding practices he' but followed; and towards this end there are few 
farnS bn which forage crops, hay, ensilage, grain, &e., cannot be pro- 
duced in adequate abundance. 
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Wherever other forms of livestock, such as sheep, are heing kept in 
adequate ambers, it would be idle to advocate tbeir supersession by 
dairy cattfe. There are portions of the State, however, in which 
wheat-growing is more or less doomed, and over which dairy cattle are 
likely to prove far more profitable than any other type of livestock. 
This is unquestionably the ease over the greater portion of the South- 
East, in which the foundations of a great dairying industry should 
have been laid years ago. Settlers in these districts who are not in a 
financial position to take up dairying should, in my opinion, be helped 
thereto. The main difficulty to be overcomes, as a rule, the storing up 
of adequate winter food reserves; this can, as a rule, be met by accumu- 
lating summer-grown reserves of hay, ensilage, and at times even of 
roots, such*as mangolds. For the purpose assistance towards tlje 
erection of silos would be essential, where possible, too, towards the 
e(iuipment of small irrigation plants. Nor in view of wet, bleak winter 
conditions should shelter-sheds for night use be overlooked. Finally, 
the erection of local butter factories should be encouraged in all 
important centres, so as to obviate the objection of unduly hug 
journeys for the cream. , 

Our wet, cold districts are not,. however, the only ones in which 
dairying can be profitably practised. Many of , our northern districts, 
for example, have already found that cows are, in certain seasons, more 
reliable even than wheat. In districts of this kind summer feeding is the 
usual difficulty ; -jit can, however, frequently be met by occasional 
summer crops; mbrelffivantageously and surely, however, by ensilage 
grown in winter and spring mbnths. 

The State, in its own interests, cannot do too .much for the dairy 
industry ; and if a policy of this kind be adopted, one of the, first 
essentials is the strengthening of the departmental staff, to the end, 
that instruction in methods may be given both to those who are 
beginners and those who are habitual sinners against good practice. 

Sheep. 

However much pastoral properties within the good rainfall areas 
are subdivided into farms, there is only one reason that can be accepted 
as sufficient for any permanent decrease in the total number of our 
sheep, and that is their profitable replacement by a corresponding 
number of dairy cattle. 1 am, of course, aware that since writing this 
report the 1916-17 livestock statistics have been published, and would 
appear to indicate an extraSrdinary recovery in sheep. These figures, 
it appears to me, should be accepted with caution; it seems probable 
that they point to an apparent rather than to an actual increase. 
Statistics taken at the end of December would miss the bulk of the 
lambs slaughtered between August and December, whereas statistics 
taken to the end of June would include the greater part of them. 
Hence, it appears’ to me that much of the increase we at present notice 
is more artificial than real. Whatever it may be, however, it does nof 
invalidate my plea that farmers, for whom pastoral estates have been 
cut up, should look upon it as their duty to the State, as it i§ to their 
own interests, to help build up again the flocks that have slowly .disap- 
peared. 
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Dairying is profitable, but so are sheep ; and the latter are frequently 
more eonpnial to the Australian temperament. There is, however, one 
point which needs to be driven home, and that is, that it does not pay 
to starve sheep any more than any other type of stock. Home grazing 
in the ease of the farmer’s flock, should always be supplemented by a 
certain degree of hand feeding, for which ample provision should 
always be made. 

I suggest that where farmers are desirous of securing sheep, but are 
unable to do so for financial reasons, it would be of public advantage 
if the State could help thdni towards it by making to them necessary 
advance.? under suitable guarantees. 

Pigs. 

Pigs can be bandied to advantage on any farm, providing a market 
be available to absorb them when of marketable ages. And I must 
repeat that until this market has been opened up by the State this 
useful source of revenue must continue more or less closed to the farmer 
and the State. 


M 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.-REPORT FOR YEARS 
1917 - 1918 . 


By W. J. .Spapford, Superintendent of Experimental Work. 


EXPERIMENTS AT HAMMOND. 

[Conducted by Mr. T. Griffin.] 

Since 1908 Mr. Griffin has conducted wheat-growing experiments at 
Hammond in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture. These 
experiments consisted of two series, one dealing with the, cultivation of bare 
fallow and the other the testing of varieties of wheats. 

The cultivation plots for the period 1908-1915 inclusive had as their object 
the testing of the subpacker on the so-called dry farming methods, and for 
that eight-year periods the results show-ed — (1) That when subpaoking is 
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(lone just before seeding it gives, at Hammond, no increase over land not 
subpacked. (2) That subpacking the soil at Hammond immediately after 
ploughing is worth a bushel extra yield over and above that obtained from 
land not subpacked. {Jonnial of Agriculture, November, 1916.) 

As the above-mentioned increase of Ibush. per acre was too costly to 
produce, the ai-rangement and treatment of these cultivation plots was altered 
in 1916, and the scheme then adopted has been continued for the year under 
review'. ■' 

Cultivation Plots at Hammond, 1917. 

The objects of the cultivation plots, as now arranged at Hammond, are 
as follows ; — 

(1) Comparing the effects of rolling and subpacking on 6in. ploughing. 

(2) Comparing the effects of rolling and subpacking on Sin. ploughing. 

(3) Testing land cultivated (not ploughed) at ploughing time, and subse- 
quently worked in the same way as ordinary fallow'. 

(4) Testing the effect of cultivating land in the early autumn and then 
ploughing it in May. 


To date, these soil treatments have given the yields set out below : — 


Yields from CuUivation Plots. — Hammond, 1916-1917. 


I’lot. 

Soil Treatment. 

1916. 

1917. 

i Means 

1 1916-1917. 



' Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

! Bush. lbs. 

1 

Ploughed Gin. deep and rolled the aainc day as 
ploughed ; harrowed within a day or so j 
cultivated or harrowed whenever crust or 
weeds render necessary 

10 49 

12 50 

16 19 


Ploughed Gin. deep and subpacked the same 
day as ploughed ; cultivated or harrowed 
whenever crust or weeds render necessary ■ 

20 4S ! 

11 54 

10 18 

3 

Ploughed Sin. deep and rolled the same day as i 
^doughed ; harrowed within a day or so ; 
cultivated or harrowed wlieiicvcr crust or 
weeds render necessary 

18 39 , 

j 12 56 

la 47 


Idoughed Sin. deep and subpacked the same 
i day as ploughed ; cultivated or harrowed 
whenever crust or weeds render necessary 

18 4 

11 43 

i 14 53 


Cultivated (not ploughed) at ploughing time ; 
cultivated or harrowed whenever crust or 
weeds render necessary 

17 14 

10 44 

13 59 

li 

Cultivated early autumn, ploughed 4in. deep 
in May ; cultivated or harrowed whenever 
crust or weeds render necessary 

i 

13 0 

i 


Rainfall 

1342m. 

i 19-47in. 

i 1644in. 
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.All plots were drilled in during each season with Ibush. Bearded Gfluyas 
wheat and SOlbs. superphosphate to the acre. 

For this season the above plots suffered to a rather great extent by the 
ravages ot mice at seeding time, and considering the comparatively few 
gi'ains left to germinate and the thinness of the resulting crops, the yields 
obtained are very fair. 

Wheat Varietv Tests at Hammond. 

A number of varieties of wheats have been tested each year since 1908 by 
Mr. Griffin on ordinary fallow land, with a dressing of SOlbs. superphosphate 
to the acre. The following table shows how some of these varieties have 
behaved during the last three yearn, together with the average for Federation 
wheat over the whole period, 1908-1917 


yields of some Varieties of Wheats at Hammond since 1908. 


Vanety, 

1910. 

1916. 

1917. 

Means 

1915-1917. 

Means 

1916-1917. 


Bush 

. lbs.’ 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush 

Lbs. 

Bush 

lbs. 

Bush 

lbs. 

Yandilla King 

8 

25 

23 

20 

» 

54 

13 

53 

16 

37 

I’cdoration 

0 

23 

19 

56 

9 

44 

11 

41 

14 

50 

Gluyaa 

8 

40 

16 

9 

7 

34 

10 

48 

11 

51 

Rod Russian 

9 

37 

17 

58 

3 

58 

10 

31 

10 

58 

King’s Early 

4 

27 

14 

13 

9 

4(> 

9 

,29 

11 

59 

Queen Fan 

- 

- 

18 

45 

10 

8 

- 

- 

14 

2(i 

Bcaitlcd Glyuas 


- 

16 

58 

10 

47 



13 

52 

Federation (mean 1908-17)... 



9bush. 

ISlbs. 







All varieties w'ere sown on fallowed land with Ibush. seed and 801bs. super- 
phosphate to the acre, but the lot of them were very considerably thinned 
by mice, particularly the Red Russian. 


EXPERIMENTS AT BUTLER, 

[Conducted by Mr. C. F. Jericho.] 

In 1916 wheat-growing experiments were commenced at Butler, having 
as their objects (1) the discovery of the most profitable dressing of super- 
phosphate to apply to wheat in this particular district, and (2) the testing of 
various varieties of wheats on bare fallow. 

Manurial Plots at Butler, 1917. 

The manurial plots commenced in 1916 were continued in 1917, and now, 
by arrangement with Mr. Jericho, they are put on a more or less permanent 
basis, the plots being properly pegged out so that each year that the blocks are 
sown with wheat the various plots will get exactly the same amount of super- 
phosphate that they received in previous years, Such treafeirentrdp^ away 
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with any chance of the plots receiving any benefits from residual fertilisers 
that they are not entitled to ; and the more often the plots are cropped the 
better will they show the efiects of different dressings of manure. 

Below will he found the yields of grain received from the wheat grown in 
these manurial plots for the past two years, together with the means for 
the period: — 


Yields from, Manurial Phis — Buller, 1916-1917. 


Hot. 

' , Manure per Aci'e. 

i 

1916. ' 

1 

1917. 

Means ' 
1916-1917. 

1 . 

1 No manure 

Bush. Ihs. 

1 12 12 

Bush, lbs, 
13 30 

Bush. lbs. 
12 51 

2 

j ^wt. superphosphate 

16 17 

20 36 

18 26 

ii i 

i Icwt. superphosphate 

16 32 

23 23 

19 57 

4 ' 

2owts. superphosphate 

23 32 

27 48 

, 25 40 

0 

! 3cwts. superphosphate 

28 31 

29 46 

29 8 


; Rainfall 

1 1 

1.5-60in‘. 

20'58iii. 

1809in. 


Gluyas wheat, 1916 ; Queen Fen, 1917. 


The returns'seoured this year show, even to a more marked extent than 
those of last year, the benefits to be derived from using comparatively heavy 
dressings of superphosphate in the Butler district, at all events in the good 
seasons. The yield of the no-manure plot — IShush. SOlbs. — although much 
lower even than the plot receiving only jewt. superphosphate, was brought 
about to some extent by the peculiar season, for on November 2l5t 76 points 
of rain fell, which considerably helped it, whereas the manured plots were 
too far advanced towards maturity to get any benefit from this fall. If 
we take the local di’essing of superphosphate to be represented by ^owt. 
per acre, and Ss. per hundredweight he allowed for the manure, and Ss. 3d. 
per bushel for wheat on the farm, the results in the following tables 
show very clearly that increasing the dressing of manure is but a business 
proposition : — 


Increased Yields and 'Net Increased Yakie of Grain from the use of 
Superphosphate. — Butler, 1916-1917. 


Manuring per Acre. 

Yields 

1916-1917.1 

1 

, Increased j 
Yields i 
over No 
Manure. 

Net 

Value’ of 
Increase 

1 per Acre. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

£ a. d. 

No nmiui'c 

12 51 

— 

! — '■ 

Icwt. superphosphate 

Ig 26 

5 35 

0 15 7i 

Icwt. superphosphate ! 

19 57 

7 6 

0 18 1 

-cwts. superphosphate 1 

25 40 

12 49 

111 

3ewts. superphosphate ^ 

29 8 

i 16 17 

1 17 11 
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Increased . Yields and Net Increased Value of Grain from the use] of Heavier 
Dressings of Supei'phosphate than \md. per Acre— Butler, 1916-1917. 


• - I 



Tnereased | 

.Net 

Manuring per Actc. \ 

Yields 

Yields j 

Value of 

1916 

•1917. 

over 1 

Increase 




|cwt. j 

! per Acre. 


Bush 

. lbs. 

1 Bush. lbs. 

f £ - s.' d. 

^cwt. superphosphate 

18 

20 


1 - ' • — 

Icwt. superphosphate 

19 

67 

' 1 31 

0 2 5 

Sewts. superphosphate 

1 

40 

7 . 14 • 

to 16 0 

3cwt8. superphosphate 

i 29 

s 

10 42 

1 1 a ■ 31 


In all districts in South Australia where the question of inereasbg the 
(h'essing of superphosphate for wheat-growing is raised, there is an outcry 
that the crop will not stand it, and that they will all “ Wight off.” Yields 
like the above do not' look as though there was much “ blighting ” of the 
crops ; and to further test it, Mr. E. A. Bristow, onr fields inspector, who 
attended to the har vesting of these plots, took samples of, the grain received 
from the Sewt. plot and from the no-manure plot to the Tumhy Bay flourmill 
and had them weighed. The heavily manured plot produced grain weighing 
. 661bs. to the bushel, and the no-manure plot wheat weighed slightly under 
it. This high weight per bushel is a sure indication that there was no “ blight- 
ing ” of the crop, because the part of the crop that is most affected by this 
trouble is the grain, and with only little external appearance of “ blighting ” 
the grain is always found to be pinched and so of low bushel weight. 


Wheat Variety Tests at Butler. 

Besides the above nranurial plots, Mr. Jericho is conducting wheat variety 
tests, each variety being sown on fallow'ed land at Ibush. seed to the acre, 
with Icwt. superphosphate. As this is the first season of these tests on this 
farm, the results are no more than comparisons for the particular conditions 
of the season, and are to be found below ; — 


Yields of Varieties. — Butler, 1917. 


Gluyas 

Queen Fao. . . . 

Caliph 

College Eclipse 
Yandilla King 
King’s Red 


Grain per -Acre;. 
Bush. IbSrv, 

.21 

'.24;-;: 

18 


■ . •I 

■59 ' 

16 

43 

13 

38 

12 

40 - 
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All of the ahoTc varieties suffered more or less from red rust, but, as usual, 
(iiuyas proved itself a good “ resistor ” to this disease, and came out top 
vielder, producing grain of first class quality. King’s Red made very heav)'; 
and strong growth and took. the. rust very badly in- consequence, .and the 
lowness of the' yield from this variety was due to the poorness of the grain' 
hicauae of the disease rather than to the lack of grain. Queen Fan was 
avowing alongside of the King’s Red, and in consequence was very badly 
aft'ccted by rust on that side, and was comparatively free on the remainder 
Ilf the plot. V 

EXPERIMENTS AT WILKAIFATT. 

[Conducted by' Mr. W. J. Tylor.] 

In 1914 tests with the manuring of wheat on comparatively poor sdil at . 
'Vilkawatt were commenced, and for that year and the succeeding one, the 
plots were of a preliminary nature to point the way to the best type of experi- _ 
ments for the particular conditions of the district. In 1916 the treatment 
to he given the various plots was more or less definitely laid down and 
was continued on the same lines this year. Below will be found the returns 
for the plots tor each of the years, together with the means of the two 


Yields of Mamrid Plots.— Wilkaimtt, 1916-1917. 


Plot. 

Manuring per Acio. 

1 1916. 

i 

!■ 

1917. 

.Means 

1910-1917. 


' 

! Bush. lbs. 

■ Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1 

: Icwt. superphosphate 1 

1 12 

49 

7 

31 

10 10 

2 

i lewt. superphosphate 

n 

42 

8 

47 

11 14 

3 


19 

39 

11 

1.3 

16 26 

4 

! Icwt. basic slag | 

12 

32 

9 

12 

10 52 

5 

j . No manure | 

12 

6 

6 

40 

9 23 

6 j 

2cwts. basic slag i 

18 

56 

9 

37 

14 16 


2cwts. superphosphate, ^wt. nitrate of soda 1 
(spring) i 

22 

17 

i 12 

12 

17 49 

8 

2cwt8. superphosphate. |cwt. sulphate of ! 
potash (seeing) , . . 

21 

7 

- 12 

IG 


‘1 

'iewts. superphosphate, |cwt. nitrate of soda, 
|cwt. sulphate of potash. Sewts. lime 

21 

18 ^ 

1 16 

6 

- 

10 

Sewts. lime 

14 

49 i 

I 12 

59 

13 64 

n 1 

1 

oewts. lime, 2cwt8. superphosphate ......... j 

18 

37 1 

13 

2 

15 49 


• No sulphate of potash in 1917. 

In 1916 Baroota Wonder wheat was used at Ibush. to the acre, and in 
1917 Gluyas was sown at the same rate of seeding. 

llannrial plots worked on the bare fallow-wheat-pasture system of rotation. 

For the past four years, 1914-1917, the following plots have been manured 
with the same quantities, and for that period, which included the worst and 
tile best wheat .years that, the State- has ^en, . the results obtained certainly 
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show the advantage of using a dressing of up to Icwt. superphosphate to the 
acre : — 


Plot, j 

! 

. • ! 

1 Manure per Acre, 

Grain per Acre. 

1 

1914. 

1 

1 

1915. ! 

1916. 

1917. 

' Means 
1914-1917. 



Bush. ibs. 

Bush lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. i 

Bush. lbs. 

0 i 

No manure 

1 u 

8 43 

12 6 i 

6 40 1 

7 10 

1 , 

icwt. superphosphate 

3 34 

9 Ifi 

12 49 

7 31 

' 8 17 

2 

Icwt. superphosphate 

3 56 j 

15 17 

13 42 1 

8 47 

i 

10 35 


The above average jdelds show a deeided increase for the use of super- 
phosphate, and if we take the manure to cost Ss. per hundredweight on the 
farmland the wheat received to be worth 3s. 3d. per bushel on the farm, 
the money value of the increase is easily found. In the table below will be 
seen the increased yield of grain from the use of superphosphate at Wilkawatt 
with the net value of the increase : — 


I 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

Yields 

19140917. 

increaso 
over No 
Manure. 

Net Value 
of 

Increase, 
per Acre. 


Busb. lbs. 

7 10 

8 17 

10 25 

Bush. lbs. 

1 7 

3 15 

£ .,4 

0 1 2 
0 5 7 

1 ; ^wt. superphosphate 

2 icwt. superphosphate 


Besides the above plots that have been conducted for four years there are 
a number from which we have results for the past three seasons, and the 
greater the number of seasons showing results the greater the value of the 


results. They are set out below: — 


Plot. 

Manuring j>er Acre. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Means 

1916-1917. 

5 

No manure 

Bush. lbs. 
8^ 43 

Bush. lbs. 
12 6 

Bush. lbs. 

6 40 

Bush. lbs. 

9 10 

1 

|cwt. superphosphate 

9 16 

12 49 

7 

31 

9 52 

2 

Icwt. superphosphate 

15 17 

13 42 

8 

47 

12 35 

3 

2c'wts. superphosphate 

21 8 

19 39 

11 

13 

17 20 

4 

Icwt. basic dag 

11 38 

12 32 

9 

12 

11 7 

6 

2cwt8. bas'c slag , 

13 37 

18 56 

9 

37 

14 3 

1 


These results again show the increased yield by using Icwt, superphosphate ; 
but more marked still is the very much greater increase of grain by increasmg 
the superphosphate to 2cwts. to the acre. For the period 1916-1917 the extra 
hundredweight of fertiliser applied at the cost of 63. per acre has given an 
average annual increase of about 5bush. to the acre, worth on the farm about 
16s. 3d. 
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THE COST OF EGG PRODUCTION. 


TEST CONDUCTED AT THE PARAEIBLD POULTRY ‘ 
STATION, 1917. 

[By D. P. L.vubie, Poultry Expert.] 

Cost of produetion is a vital point in commercial poultry-farmiug 
llaiiy breeders miss this point in an endeavor to overestimate egg pro- 
(luotiou. Perhaps it would not be unreasonable to state that a good 
many breeders do not give proper consideration to the various points 
which are important in the matter of feeding for egg produetion. 
Under feeding is noted occasionally, but only in cases where the birds 
nm at large, and no attempt is made to feed for any definite purpose. 
Overfeeding and feeding at too high cost are the common errors. In 
old times it was eust.omai*y to allow poultry unlimited range. The bulk 
of their food, at some seasons, was gained by foraging in the fields and 
gardens, and in the neighborhood of barns, haystacks, &c. When 
natural food became scarce a iittle grain, generally just sufficient for 
liare maintenance, was added. Later on the use of soft food or masEes 
hfoaine the custom. In many parts the common belief is that fowls 
must have concentrated foods, and certain grains and mill by-products 
are alone believed to be of of any value. Green feed and vegetable 
food, other than grain, were generally given as a delicacy — a sort of 
salad. The economy of using fodder crops, green or cured, is still mis- 
understood by the majority of breeders. All stock like a full feed. 
Green food supplies bulk, and cheap bulk. It also supplies the invalu- 
able mineral salts, in the absence of which no stock can thrive for any 
length of time. There is without doubt a foolish prejudice, due to 
ignorance, in regard to the free use of lucerne and other green food. 
Those who talk about bad effects on the egg do so in ignorance of the 
fact that from green food we get much of the coloring matter neces- 
■sary for eggs with rich yolks. In the green, succulent growdhs we gain 
an additional and invaluable water supply, especially valuable in hot 
weather. The water in the bodies of poultry and tbe water content of 
eggs is about 65 per cent., and a shortage of water and great heat with 
1he absence of green food mean leas water in the eggs, and therefore 
smaller and lighter eggs. The economical aspect is important, and to 
test the matter on a fair scale a flock of 450*White Leghorn pullets 
hatched in April and May, 1917, were used in a feeding 
lest lasting one month, in November and December, 1917, Many of 
ihe pullets had not laid or had only just started. The market price at 
Adelaide during the period of the test averaged 64d. a dozen. It is 
freely stated that eggs cannot he produced at a profit if sold at this 
figure. In the test-held chaffed green lucerne formed by bulk 60 per 
cent, of the morning mash, and in addition a little scalded lucerne hay 
chaff was mixed in the mash. To afford some contrast figures were 
used, which were taken from the 1913-14 laying competition, as regards 
the feeding of 450 White Leghorn hens. In the competition feeding 
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jiist half the quantity of green lucerne was fed. It must be explained 
that the item ‘ ‘ green feed ’ ’ includes the chaffed green food fed at mid- 
day as well as that included in the morning mash. Comparing the.eost 
of the two methods of feeding it is seen that the Parafleld feeding test 
cost £8 2s. to feed 450 pullets, and the laying competition figures 
amount to £9 10s. 9d. The Parafield feeding test thus shows how to 
save £1 8s._9d. every four weeks, or 7s. 2Id. a week on the feeding of 
450 hens. Hens eat about 10 per cent, more by bulk of the 60 per cent, 
green food ration. 

Cost i'eb Ego or ,i*eb Dozen. 

We hear all sorts of opinions expressed as to the cost per egg or per 
dozen, and it is commonly stated that there is no profit in eggs when 
the price is less than 9d. a dozen. During the period under review the 
450 pullets which were uot yet in their stride laid 6,620 eggs. At the 
Adeluide market rate which ruled throughout the period of the test the 
value of these eggs at 6Jd. per dozen amounts to £14 8s. 6d. We have 
already seen that the cost of feeding these 450 pullets for four weeks 
was £8 2s., therefore the profit over cost of feeding is £6 6s. 6d,, or 
£1 11s. 7Jd. per week. The cost of food which was fed for each egg 
laid was approximately .3d., and the cost per dozen 3.52d. 

Table I. shows the exact weights of all the food used in the Parafield 
feeding test, and the cost at which it was purchased. The weights of 
food used in the laying competition, Table II., are those actually used, 
but the prices of each commodity have been fixed at the same as those 
paid for the foods used in the Parafield feeding test. This was neees- 
,sary, of course, in order to bring out the contrast between feeding on 
one-third by bulk of green food as compared with the Parafield test of 
three-fifths greeu food by bulk. Green food, particularly lucerne, can 
be grown cheaply in numerous localities. Lucerne hay chaff can also 
be purchased, and has the same feeding value although in a more con- 
centrated form. 

The test under review rvas of eoui-se a wet mash test, and accentuates 
my long-held opinion that wdiere green food is grown in quantity the 
cost of food under the wet mash system is far less than under the dry 
mash method. It is intended to cany out a series of tests on a large 
scale, including various wet ma,sh, dry mash, and grain mixtures. 

Report op the Superintendent P.ar.apieud Pouutky St.vtion, 

The Superintendent <)f tlie Parafield Station reports as follows; — 
“The period during which the various foods were separately weighed 
for this flock of 450 pullets was November 15tb to December 14tb, 
both days inclusive. The weather was hot during the daytime, and 
cold at nights, with heavy driving east-south-east -winds at night and 
early morning, which no doubt to some extent checked egg production. 
During the test rain fell on six days, with a total rainfall of lin. 11 
jioints. The birds were housed iu one of the large scratching sheds, 
with a capacity of 500 ’White Leghorn pullets. They w'erc^aitched 
duriug April-May, 1917. The feed used wms bran, pollard^ meat meal, 
gi’een food, lucerne, chaff; wheat, and salt. Th.e birds laid during the 
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test, 6,620 eggs in 30 days. The birds were fed on mash in the morn- 
ings at 7 o’clock, consisting of 61bs. bran, ISlbs. pollard, 3Jlbs. meat , 
meal, 401bs. green food, 31bs. lucerne chaff, 5ozs. salt. You will notice 
green food is the most important factor in the mash. The hulk of the 
above is as follows, an ordinary kerosine tin taken as a measure:— 
Bran, 2galls. ; pollard, 3galls. ; meat meal, l/16gall. ; green food, 
l.Sgalis:; salt, 2ozs. The mash was imxed to a crumbly mass and fed ' 
to the birds. Bfan, meat meal, and salt were soaked in warm water, 
and allowed to stand for about 20 minutes. If this is not done the 
mash is useless. At mid-day chaffed green food was the only food used, 
tliree kerosine tins full — 12galls. lu .the evening GOlbs. of wheat were 
consumed hy the birds. The health of the birds has been good ; no ill- 
ness was detected during the test.” 

Table I . — Parotid Tcsl, 1!)17, 


Food. Quantity. Cost. ' 


£ 8. d. 

Bran i Sbiish. at Is. 0 9 0 

Pollard I 22|bush. at Is. 2d. ; 16 ,1 

Meat meal ' | Icwt. at 18s. 6d. i 0 18 . 6 

Oreenfeod ; •. | 20fcwts. at 9d. 0 15 7 

Lucerne chaff • at 3?. 0 2 3 

Wheat • ' SObush. at 3s. 4 10 0 

Salt ■ lOlbs. at 6s. cwt. 0^ 0 7 


! £8 2 . 0 . 

Table IL — 1913-14 Oo/rtpei(7(o«. 

[Ifim ! ISbiisb. at Is. | 0 18- 0. 

Pollard j 38lbush. at Is. 2d. , 2 6 1 

Meat meal !...... 1 190lbs. at 18s. 6d. cwt.i 111 5 

Giyenfeed. . ! lOcwts. at 9d. ' 0 7 6 

Lucerne chaff ; COlbs. at 3s. cwt. i 019 

Wheat i 28|obiish. at 3s. 4 6 0 


£9 10 9 


Parafieid Feeding Test, 1917. 


7?umbi>r of eggs' laid 6,620 . 

Value at per dozen 8 0 

Total cost of food 2 0 

Profit over cost of food ^0 0 6 

Cost of competition, feeding - • ^ 

Saving over competition feeding by using increased gi'ccnfeed £1 8 9 
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HARVESTING MACHINERY, 


FIELD DEMONSTRATION AT PASKBVILLE. 

Till' value of the Agricultural Bureau cannot be set down in figures, 
but if the interest taken in its activities by farmers on Yorke Penin- 
sula can be accepted as an itidication, its importance to the agrieiil- 
turist must be indeed considerable. 

On Wednesday, Januai-y 24th, a field demonstration was held at 
Faskeville, there being present about 1,000 fanners and other inte- 
rested persons. Visitors from as far south as Adelaide and north as 
far as Crystal Brook attended, and throughout the day a keen interest 
was manifest in the pi'occedings. 

The trial was held on the grounds of the Northern Yorke Peninsula 
Agricultural Bureau Field Trial and Show Society, which society con- 
sists of an amalgamation of six Branches of the Bureau, viz., Arthur- 
Iwi, Bute, Kadina, Paskeville, Pine Forest, and Port Broughton. Con- 
trary to the usual procedure there was no official adjudication; the 
public was left to draw its own conclusions. Keen interest was taken 
in the work done by the various machines on the ground. In all eight 
were set to work, first on an area of crop of which each took a few 
rounds, and subsequently on separate ^reas of about an acre in extent. 
The 10ft. Sunshine harvester, Massey-Harris reaper thresher, Deering 
reaper thresher, May’s lOfft. Acme harvester. Federal Big B, May’s 
7ft. Premier, David Shearer & Co.’s 8ft. harvester, and an 8ft. engine- 
functioned Sunshine were worked. Keen interest was shown in the 
manner in which each handled the crop, and small groups of fariners 
at dhferent parts of the ground vigorously debated the merits of the 
machines. 

On the Chairman of the local Branch of the Bureau (Mr. Charles S. 
Lee) the greater part of the work fell, and the able support afforded 
by Messrs. J. P. Pontifex (President of the Society), T. IT. Price, J. H. 
Price, 6. H. Bamman, J. H. Bussenscliutt, and J. B. Brinkworth 
assured the success of the fixture. Messrs. Tossell and Allen, M. ’sP, 
were present, and the Department of Agriculture was represented by 
tile Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Cole- 
batch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), Mr. John Miller (Advisory Board). 
Mr. Williams (Farm Mechanic Eoseworthy Agricultural College), and 
Mr, H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary Advisory Board). 
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WHEAT STORAGE PROBLEMS. 


TREATMENT OP DAMAGED GRAIN. 

The serious plague of mice which occurred last season in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia resulted in considerable damage 
to the M'heat stored at inland centres. Whilst a certain proportion of 
the wheat was devoured by the rodents a considerable quantity was 
damaged or tainted. Some stored wheat was also damaged owing to 
rain and the attacks of weevils. 

The prohleni, therefore, ai'ose as to the best method for treating 
such damaged grain to prevent further deterioration, and, if possible, 
to purify it so that it could be utilised for food purposes. In July, 
1917, the Executive Committee of the Commonwealth Advisory 
Council of Science and Industry had an interview with Mr. A. 0. 
Barrett, who has had considerable experience with grain in bag 
stacks, and he outlined a scheme whereby wheat should be stored in 
special silos after mixing with quicklime. He claimed that this lime 
treatment has the following advantages: — (1) It dries ordinary f.a.q. 
wheat, thus rendering it less liable to attacks of weevils, and at the 
same time improving its milling qualities; (2) it destroys the smell of 
mouse-tainted or smutty wheat, and sterilises the outside of the grain ; 
(3) it removes the smell of damp, musty wheat and arrests further 
deterioration by fungus pests; (4) it inhibits the growth of weevils 
in wheat already infested and prevents them from developing. These 
statements were supported by the exhibition of samples of damaged 
wheat which had been purified in the manner indicated on a laboratory 
scale. 

The Executive Committee thereupon appointed Professor D. Orine 
Masson, P.R.S., Professor of Chemistry ; Dr. W. Heber Green, Lecturer 
in Agricultural Chemistry; and Dr. W. J. Bull, Lecturer in Bac- 
teriology in the University of Melbourne; together with Professor 
T. R. Lyle, P.R.S., to carry out tests of the effects of quicklime on 
damaged grain on a larger scale, and gratefully accepted Mr. 
Barrett’s offer to allow experiments to be undertaken at the firm’s 
mailings at Richmond. The report on these experiments forms the 
main part of Bulletin No. 5, recently issued by the ' Advisory Council 
of Science and Industry. 

Various samples of wheat, including (1) good, (2) weevdy, (3) 
tainted, (4) damp and damaged, (5) mousey, were treated first by 
passing each lot through a small sized Eureka wheat-cleaning machine. 
The cleaned wheat was then weighed and mixed with 1 per cent, of 
its weight of quicklimn, then stored for about 14 days. The good 
wheat f.a.q; (Federation type) parted with a considerable amount of 
moisture, and the general effect was that the addition of quicklime to 
sound grain is in no way liarrafid, and may be expected to produce 
some slight improvement. All weevils in the adult stage and prac- 
tically all grain attacked were removed upon screening the weevily 
wheat, but the w'eevils were not killed. It is only by adding lime at a 
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higli temperature under the conditions of Mr. Barrett’s scheme that 
this is effected. The tainted wheat lost nearly 20 per cent, upon being 
screened, and the pronounced mousey and musty odor was considerr 
ably reduced, hut before the work of the lime could be completed it 
would require to be applied fresh and hot and left in contact for some 
months. The damp wheat, although not so bad as the previous wheat, 
was yet incapable of being converted into a wholesome article, though 
ihe lime had materially reduced the smell and bacteria present. The 
mousey -wheat was treated with freshly ignited lime, and the results 
proved very satisfactory.'showing conclusively that the lime, to be effec- 
tive, must be applied hot. The bacteriological and chemical examina- 
tions made of the lime-treated wheat clearly indicate that considerable 
improvement has been effected. 

The bulletin which gives full details of these experiments may be 
obtained post free from the Secretary of the Advisory Council, 314, 
Albert Street, Bast Melbourne. 


THE PROTECTION OF WHEAT FROM WEEVILS. 

The problems affecting wheat storage or, as it might be more 
accurately described, wheat preservation, are of extreme urgency in 
view of the prospect of a serious shortage in the food supply of the 
world as one of the results of the w'ar, and it is obviously a matter 
of exceptional importance to prevent, as far as possible, the destruction 
and loss of grain in store through the ravages of pests. 

Recognising this the British Government asked the Royal Society 
of London to arrange an investigation into the damage done by insects 
to grain in store throughout the Empire.' 

The Executive Committee of the Commonwealth Advisory Council 
of Science and Industry received, through the Prime Minister’s 
Department, in October, 1916, a request from the Royal Society that 
a committee should be appointed in Australia to co-operate with 
similar committees in England and Canada in this investigation.' 
Reports were obtained from the Government Entomologists of each 
State, and it was shown tliat considerable losses were caused annually 
in Australia from grain weevils and other pests. The Executive 
Committee thereupon appointed a special committee to make further 
investigations. 

This special committee included Mr. Leo Rossell, representing the 
milling industry; Professor W. A. Haswell, F.R.S., Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Sydney; and Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
Government Entomologist, New South Wales. Mr. P. B. Guthrie, 
Chemist to the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales, sub- 
secpiently joined the committee. The progress report prepared by this 
special committee has now been published in Bulletin 5 of the 
Advisory Council, and can be obtained post free from the Secretary, 
314, Albert Street, Bast Melbourne. The report indicates that only 
the two grain weevils {Galandra granaria and C. oryzae) demand 
special measures on account of their destructive effects on stored grain, 
that the development of weevils in wheat and their increase in number 
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may be checked by not using old bags TY^ich may be weevil-infested 
or storing in buildings likewise infested, and that bags of Weevil- 
infested wheat should not be brought into contact or near that which 
is sound, for before wheat can become infested there must be a female 
to lay her eggs in the grains of wheat. It is only when the perfect 
insect, after going through the various stages of its larval existence, 
emerges through a tiny hole in the grain that the damage is evident, 
and except during the pupating state destruction is going on during 
the whole life of the insect. Under suitable conditions it takes from 
19 to 22 days from the egg to the adult beetle, and in three months in 
one experiment 40 weevils produced 3,056 descendants. Under the 
present system of handling wheal the destruction of weevil, once it 
has gained access to the bagged grain, s;eems hopeless. Many methods 
of fumigatmg grain have been tried, aiid so far the most effective is 
that of poisoning with the fumes of carbon dioxide; but with bagged 
wheat this is not applicable, save at a prohibitive cost. Sun-dried 
wheat contains only 4.7 per cent, of moisture. Neither in this nor in 
wheat as it emerges from the thresher with a moisture content up to 
6.7 per cent. wiU weevil breed. With 8 per cent, of moisture they 
died in six weeks without breeding, at 9 per cent, they remained 
dormant, but with anything above the latter, provided they had free 
air, they became active and bred. It would thus appear that dry wheat 
stored in air-tight bins is immune from the attack of weevils. Wheat 
when first bagged does not, under ordinary circumstances, contain 
sufficient moisture to enable weevils to breed, therefore, unless moisture 
is added from without, the grain remains weevil proof. Thus if stored 
in a fairly dry climate, completely protected from the weather, it 
is certain that wheat may be stored for an indefinite period without 
any damage from weevil. 


FODDERS FOR LIVESTOCK. 

The millets are not usually considered to be poisonous to stock in 
their early stages, as are the sorghums, says the Superintendent of 
Experiments (Mr. W. J. Spafford), in reply to a correspondent. 
They can be fed with comparative safety any time durmg their 
growth. It is well to remember, however, that it is always better to 
put livestock on to a feed new to them on a full stomach. 

Of the livestock fodders mentioned, the following should be sown 
in the autumn: — Evening Primrose, Sheep’s Parsley, Giant Spurrey, 
King Island Melilot. The remaining one, Guinea Grass, is so liable 
to be cut by frosts that it should not be sown until the early sprmg. 

King Island Melilot can be fed at any time during its growth, but 
as it gets fairly hard and woody once the seeds have set, it should 
not be left later than flowering stage to put stock oii to it. 

The millets can all be grazed for livestock, hut as they are only 
annuals, they must not be over-fed, otherwise the stand is much 
thinned after each feeding owing to plants beuig killed by the stock. 
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POTASH-ITS NEED AND SOURCES. 


Prior to the war the German Kali or Potash Syndicate absolutely 
.■ontrolled the potash industries of the world, the output from the 
famous mine at Stassfurt alone being nearly £6,000,000 worth of 
material a year. The hold that had been secured was quickly made 
manifest, for as accumulated stocks became exhausted the prices of 
all potash salts advanced to a very high %ure. Caustic potash 
advanced from £36 per ton to £400 per ton. Pearl ash, potassium 
chloride, and sulphate are unprocurable. The effect of this has been 
felt in all industries req\iiring potash, and in agriculture the position 
is really serious, for as potassium sulphate, which is the principal 
compound used as the source of potash in fertilizing manures, is prac- 
tically unobtainable, this necessary and important salt is left out of all 
fertilizers at present on the market. 

All authorities agree that potash is essential for the maintenance 
of the soil’s fertility, and to show the justification for this agreement, 
and the serious results that will ensue by the removal of potash from 
fertiliziilg inixtures, the results of experimental plots of potatoes will 
be of interest. Using the ordinary fertilizing mixture without potash 
a yield of only 2 tons 16cwts. tvas obtained, as against 8 tons to 10 tons ■ 
per acre with potash present. 

In experiments with mangel-wurzels, by the addition of potash the 
total yield was increased from 12 to 29 tons, and the sugar yield from 
0.797 ton to 2.223 tons. All soils excepting volcanic and granitic in 
the virgin state require potash. Plants which secrete quantities of 
sugar, starch, and other carbohydrates, such as beets, sorghum, 
potatoes, onions, maize, likewise the various kinds of fruits, require 
imioh potash for their development. 

Apart from the increased yields by the addition of potash, it is 
.Sj)ecially noteworthy that its presence imparts increased vigor to plants, . 
and thus enables them to resist diseases to which they may be subject. 
We, in Australia, are drawing on the reserves of potash present in the 
soil, and it may, in some cases, be some time before its loss is made 
manifest ; but already in Queensland, where pineapples and bananas 
arc grown, the reserve is exhausted. In the fruit-growing districts of 
New South Wales, also, these crops are suffering from the lack of: 
potash. 

The position is, no doubt, serious, but remediable, for the sources 
from which potash may be obtained are rahiiy and various. In Europe 
and America efforts are being made to establish the potash industry, 
and investigations instituted in order to secure the necessary salts 
under the most economical conditions. In Australia the matter has 
been engaging the attention of the Commouwealth Advisory Council 
of Science and Industry. The chief possible sources of potash are: — 
(1) The ashes of various plants, seaweeds; (2) the water, in whicli 
sheep’s wool has been scoured; (3) brines and residues of salt lakes; 
(4) residues from the manufacture of cane sugar, &c.; (5): fume, as . 
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obtained from cement works as flue dust; (6) potash-bearing rocks, as 
ahinite, leucite, felspar, mica, &c. 

The Council came to the conclusion that of all these possible sources 
alunite was the most immediately promising. It was necessary, how- 
ever, first to ascertain by experiment the best method of extracting 
potash from the local deposits of this mineral, since each deposit of 
alunite varies somewhat in composition, necessitating differences in 
treatment. The experiments were carried out at the Melbourne 
University by Mr. P. W. Janes, working under a committee consisting 
of Mr. A. J. Higgin (Lecturer in Metallurgy), Professor Orme Masson 
(Professor of Chemistry), and Mr. V. 6. Anderson. The results of 
the experiments, together with much information as to alunite, and 
especially as to the deposits in Australia, have now been published as 
Bulletin 3 of the Advisory Council, which can be obtained post free 
from the Secretary at 314, Albert Street, East Melbourne. 

.There are at present' three known deposits of alunite in Australia, 
two being in South Australia — one at Carrickalinga Head, on St. 
Vincent Gulf, about 40 miles south of Adelaide, and the other near 
'W'aruertowu, 17 miles from Port Pirie. 

The alunite from Carrickalinga Head is of exceptional purity and 
evenness of composition, with a high and very uniform potash value. 
In the deposit at Warnertowu, though of high grade, the propor- 
tion of soda to potash somew'hat diminishes its value. The third, 
which has been described as the biggest deposit of alunite in the w'orld, 
and from which shipments have been made to England for many years, 
is fouiul at Bullahdelah, New' South Wales, about 60 miles north of 
New'castle. Alunite is a hydrous sulphate of aluminium and potassium, , 
but, generally speaking, it contains, in addition, sodium, silica, oxide 
of iron, lime, magnesia, chlorine, and phosphoric acid. It usually 
occurs as a massive, finely granular rock, or in nodular masses, varying 
in color from white to red, according to the nature and extent of the 
impurities present, the pure mineral being white. It is insoluble in 
all acids, except strong sulphuric aeid, upon heating, but is readily 
soluble in caustic alkalies. Under var.ying methods of treatment, and 
at different temperatures, it yields products of considerable industrial 
importance, such as potash alum, aluminium sulphate,' alumina, 
potassium sulphate, and sulphuric acid. As potash for fertilization is 
perhaps at present the rao.st necessitous of our requirements, it may be 
pointed out that the results of experiments carried out by the Bureau 
of Soils, Washington, U.S.A., show' that roasted alunite w'as on the 
average more effective than either high-grade potassium sulphate or 
chloride. The increase of crops resulting from the addition of raw' 
alunite was 14 per cent,, roasted alunite gave 40 per cent., and potas- 
sium sulphate and chloride show'ed about 38 per cent, and 31 per cent, 
respectively, corresponding amounts of potash being used' in each case. 
The best results were secured with from 501bs. to lOOlbs. per acre. 
These facts indicate that W'e have at our disposal a fertilizer for the 
supply of the much-needed potash salts. 

The Bullahdelah deposits are in a most favorable position to furnish 
a product of this description, and can be treated at a low cost. The 
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plant required would not involve a large outlay of capital, and the 
process is so simple that no difficulty should be found in successfully 
carrying it ont from the start. It should at the same time be recog- 
nized that the ultimate success of this industi-y depends on the treat- 
ment to be accorded to the German Potash Syndicate in the future. If 
the German imports are stopped, or the supply of potash is not avail- 
able as at present, then alunite offers the -simplest solution of the 
problem for flic quick production of a high-grade product at a reason- 
iible outlay, with every guarantee of success. The problem is not so 
much a chemical or mechanical as an economic one. Given favorable 
coiiditious, Australia should be easily able to supply her needs of potash 
salts without delay from her deposits of the mineral' alunite. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, January 9th, there being present Messrs. Geo. 
Jeffrey (in the chair), J. Miller, C. J. Tuckwell, P. Coleman, A. M. 
Dawkins, W. J. Golebatch, B.Se. (Agi-ic.), M.R.C.Y.S., and the Acting 
Secretai-y (H. J. Finnis), Apologies were received for the ahscnce of 
Professor Perkins, Senator Col. Rowell, C.B., Messrs. G. Laffer, M.P., 
.-V. W. Shillabeer, and T. II. Williams. 

Licensing Weighbridges. 

It was decided to ascertain from the Local Government Departiiieiit 
how many of the local goveruuig Iiodies liad adopted the model by-law 
which provided fot the licensing of weighbridges. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Consideration was given to the following resolution from the 1917 
iUimial congress dealing with the question of the destruction of noxious 
weeds;— “That the administration of the Noxious Weeds Act should, 
be vested in the district councils, with independent Government autho- 
rity behind, and that a schedule of noxious weeds should be prepared 
oil the recommendation of a select committee.” It was decided that 
this should he fowarded to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, 
together wdth a copy of a report prepared b,y the Board on June 12th, 
11112. The attention of the Minister was to be drarvn to the fact that 
apparently the matter had not been dealt with. 

Wbigihng Whe.it in Bulk. 

A resolution passed by the 1917 Congre.ss to the effect that the 
Board should impress on the Govennueut the necessity for installing 
the weighbridge system of weighing wheat at railway stations was 
received. It was decided that the matter should he left in abeyance 
pending the settlement of the hulk handling question. 

Museum for Irrigation Areas. 

Prom the Horticultural Instructor the following report was received 
eu the suggestion of the Rameo Branch that a museum of vine and 
tree diseases he placed at all irrigation areas to facilitate Identiflca- 
fioii; — “la respect to this matter, I wish to state that whilst fully 
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seized of the value ot every means, such as this, for educating the fruit 
and vine growers, there are difficulties in relation to, carrying it into 
effect that are not generally realized. In those States which possess 
in their Agricultural Departments w'ell-equipped entomological and 
pathological hranehes, such a request as that contained in the above 
could be met and sustained ; but here, where we have no entomological 
branch, and only a consulting pathologist, whose time is much occupied 
by professorial work, I see little chance of meeting the suggestion for 
the establishment of even a small museum, &c., at each irrigation area. 
It is true collections of common forms of animal and vegetable para- 
sites might he set up in eases in the district irrigation offices, but unless 
these were attended to mth unremitting care, the ravages of cabinet 
insects, mould, fungi, &c., would render necessary the renewal of tlio 
whole of the specimens almost every year. ' At present this branch 
would find it extremely difficult to attempt this work, but we are con- 
stantly attending by correspondence to the needs of the settlers on the 
subjects mentioned in the suggestion.” 

Altekatiok op Name op Branch. 

The Board approved of the request that the name of the McNamara 
Bore Branch should he altered to “Nunkeri and Yurgo.” 

R.vbbit-Canning Factory. 

It was decided to forward to the Director of Agriculture the sug- 
gestion that the Government should he asked to erect a rabbit-caiming 
]ilant at Murat Bay. 

Lectures by Departmental Oppicers .it Agricultural ' 
High Schools. 

The Board decided to recommend that the services of the expert 
officers should he made available for the purpose of delivering lectures 
at Agricultural High Schools. 

Alteration op Place op Meeting op Branch. 

The suggested alteration of the place of meeting of the Kooiiibbii 
Branch was considered, and it was decided that in view of the circum- 
stances it would he well to endeavor to have an additional Braneli 
formed in the district. 

New Members, 

The following names were added to the list of Branches meutioiieil 
below: — Redhill — L. Loiigmire; Millicent — W. J. Major ; Remnark— 

J. A. Smith; Beetaloo Valley — II. Boehm; Waikerie — ^B. Crahbe, 
L. G. Heming ; Mount Remai-kahlo — T. V. Andrew, T. Graham, H. 
Cameron, A. Scott, M. Christopherson, E. F. Keuuett, T. D. Davies, 

A. B. KendeU, G: E. Hopgood. R. V. Potter, J. Whitford, H. H. Bul- 
beck, Chas. Dinham; Goode — Jj. B, Hughes, Alb. Skinner; Murr^' 
Bridge — W. Lind, E. Jenkins. J. T. Christensen; Minnipa — G. B- 

B. ache, H. H. Hardjq R. R: Edwards; Mount Gamhicr — F. Asliu. 
B. Toluer, F. Martin; Ashbourne — A. Cameron, A. Beviss, R. Hainw. 

K. Kirkham, W. II. Cuming, —Fitzpatrick, W. Carter, H. Payne, B- 

Sessons, G. Sessons; Talia— Ed. Wheaton;, Tatiara—Jas. Pearce, 4. 
Stronach. ' 
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DAIRY and farm produce markets. 

W. Saudford & Go., Limited, report on February Ist: — 

BuTTEE. — The extreme heat experienced during January had a telling effect on 
the condition and quality of butters, a big proportion of the arrivals b^g second 
and third grade, which caused a heavy shortage in top qualities, so that it has boon 
necessary to bring along importations from the neighboring States to fill local trade - 
requirements. Demand throughout the month has been very brisk for tops, but 
iecouds and thirds have found a slow sale, so that the surplus has been packed for 
export. At the close of the month “Alfa" realised Is. 7d.j “Primus," Is. fi^d-j - 
third-grade creamery, Is. 2d. to Is. 2id.; choice separators and dairies, Is. 2d. to 

la. 4d.i fair quality, Is. OJd. to Is. licL; weather-affected lots, lid. to ll^d. per lb. 

Eggs.— Heavy quantities continue to come along, but owing to the hot weather 
many lots have opened up in poor condition, and buyers have been somewhat 
critical in their operations. Values eased a halfpenny, hen selling at 6d,j duck, 
7d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Slight fluctuations occurred in this line, consignments from the South- 
East being exceptionally ^avy, but as a-proportion is now arriving in the 401b. 
size for the Imperial Government, this should steady the market in the near future. 
Rates at the end of the month were 7^d. to 8d. per lU for large to loaf. 

Hone^. — F air turnover has been experienced without any quotable alteration in ' 
values; prime clear extracted selling at ed.; second grades down to 3d.; beeswax 
very saleable at 2s, per lb. 

Ai, MONOS are practi^lly off the market, and purchasers are already asking for 
quotations for the new crop. 

Bacon. — Almost up to the end of the month values in bacon were unaltered, when 
the sharp advance in the live market caused prices to harden, so that values at the 
close of January were: — Best factory-cured sides, lOd. to lOjJd.j hams, Is. 2d. to 

lb. 3d. per lb. There is absolutely no demand for farm-cured lots. 

Live Poultry. — Supplies have kept up remarkably well, and it is pleasing to 
report that demand has been quite equal to all submitted, with prices well maintain- 
ing. Heavy-weight table roosters, 38. fid. to 48. fid, each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d.; plump hens, 2s. to 3s. 4d.; light birds, Is. 7d. to Is. lid.; ducks, 
Is. .6(1. to 3s.; geese, 3s. fid. to 4s. 3d.; pigeons, fid. each; turkeys from lO^d. to 
is. per lb. live weight for fair to good table :bird8. 

Potatoes. — Digging began during toe pr^nt month in the Mount Gambler dis- 
trict, and for the time of year fair quantities have been railed to the Adelaide mar- 
ket. These supplies have naturally had a depressing effect on values, and potatoes 
to-day are changing hands at a good £5 per ton lower than was the case at the 
oegiuniag of January. Onions. — There are plenty of locally-grown onions offering, 
and values are a shade lower than in any of the other principal centres of Aus- 
tralia. Quotations— Potatoes, £6; lOs. per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
“Gnions, 5a. to 6s. per ewt^ delivered in the Adelaide market. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 

' ^ 


RWPOiiT POE MONTH o:p jantjaby; : 

The following reports on .the general agricultu^l eonditip^ and outlook of the 
areas represented . by the Government Eiperimental Pams mentioned . below have 
been prepared by the respective manage^:— 

Boohcwowie.— Weather — Good seasonable weather has ; been , experienced with a 
few hot days, the temperature rising to lOOdeg. On January 28th a steady rain fell 
which registered 59 points; the last few days being cloudy and cool. Oops— The 
bulk of ^e wheat has been reaped, and the yiel^ on the whole are fairly satisfac- 
tory, but not nearly as heavy as last year. Natural Peed— *I)ry grass is plentiful. 
Stodr — Young sheep, are troubled with grass seeds, and are not doing as well as 
they should. Miscellaneous — The springs and soakages still continue to run even 
in places where they were unfcnovm before. ’ 

Eyre's Peninsula. — ^Weather has been line and dry, eight or rune real hot days 
being experienced. One small thunderstorm was experienced early in .the month 
registering 18 points rain, so that tiie month has been much drier than the three 
previous Januarys. A fair amount of wind has been experienced, the greater pro- 
portion coming from the south and west, the cooler quarters. Crops are practi- 
cally all harvested, and wheat-.^rting is general. A fair amount of straw and 
chaff is being conserved. The wheat average for the hundred is approximately 
' 20bu8h. Natural Feed— Plentiful, but dry. 

Kybybolite . — ^Weather conditions have, as is usual in this month, been particu- 
larly dry, and this followbg an unusually dry December. Crops have all been har- 
vested, but the yields are negligible. Summer crops have suffered through the un- 
usually long dry spell, but on the black soils of the plains have done remarkably 
well. Kale crops of this season 's planting are well established. Natural feed is 
plentiful, but seems of more inferior quality than usual. Sorrel has been a great 
standby for the sheep. Stock — Horses and cattle still in fwrly good order; sheep, 
fair to good, scabby feet and mouths prevalent, and various other minor complainte 
have caused ^ome trouble. Pests — ^Babbits are very plentiful. 

Turretfield. — Weather — ^January was a warm to hot month, the weather being 
very, favorable for harvesting operations. The only rain recorded was 25 points, 
registered on the 17th. Crops-^tripping has in most cases been completed, and 
farmers are busy with cleaning operations. Yields are not turning out heavy, but 
the sample, generally speaking, is good. Yandilla King is practically the only 
variety in the district that has yielded a slightly shrivelled grain. Probably the 
first hot weather caught this wheat at a critical stage. Natural feed is still plenti- 
ful, though fields that are regularly stodeed are showing signs of depletion. Stock 
are keeping in fairly good condition. Mares with foals at foot are falling away a 
little in condition, and hand feeding is necessary as a supplement to tiie natural 
grass. Pests — Grasshoppers were numerous for a few days early in the month, but 
they passed without doing any perceptible damage. Bats are fairly numerous. A 
few shell parrots, have also been noticed. V ; 

Feitch.— Weather — We have bad a few warm days diming this month, but the 
weather has given every chance for good hairesting work. . Crops-rrHarvesting 
operations in this district are now weU in hand, and a finish: should be made id 
good, time this year. The yields throughout the district will not be :as satisfactory 
as last season, ‘but in. some eases good returns are showing. The grain sample m 
:m6st cases is slightly pinched. Natural feed— Drjdng off; good stubblo feed ^ 

: now available. Stock — All in healthy Audition. Pests— Notlung troublesome, but 
rabbits will soon need, attention, ■ jC8cellaneous—r-Wheat r..ageEts 'are now kep 

busy at the Veitch siding, and a good quantity wiU -be* carted. in’ 
nuiqber of fires have started in the district, but very j)ttIe‘dajnage.-ha8'Tesiiltea. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied .by the Omnmon wealth Meteorological Department,-’ 
jhow the rainfall at the subjoined st^tipna for ^e month of and to the end of Jann^y, 1918, 
alBO the aferage 'preci|atation to Uie end of January, 1918, and the average annual ramfall. 


For To end 
Jah., Jan., 
1918. 1918. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Jan. 

Ar’ge. 

Annual 

Bainfall 

. ; Station. . 

For 

Jan., 

ms. 

To end 
Jan., 
1918. . 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Jan. 

KainfaU 


■ 






Fab Noetr aud Uffeb Noeth, 

(Wnadatta 0-95 | 0-.95 0*66 

Sola 0-22, 0*22 0-27 

0-»5l 0-95 0-44 

Laa 0*36 0-36 0-51 

Leigh’s Creek ... 0-21 0-21 0-64 

BejJana 0-29 0-29 0-69 


liOWEB Noeth— coTtfmued. 


Gordon 

Qoom 

Port Augusta. . . . 
Port Augusta W.. 

Bruce 

HanuDond 

Wilmington 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre.. 
Port Gerraein . . . 

Wirrabara 

Applla 

Oruock 

Cirrieton 

Johnburg 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

Black Rock 

Peterborougii . . 


0-95 

1 0-95 1 

0-66 

4-76 

0-22 

1 0-22 : 

0-27 

7-68 

0-95 1 

0-95 

0-44 

604 

0-38 

0-36 

0'61 

6-'!0 

0-21 

0-21 

0-64 

8-66 

0-29 

0-29 

0-69 

9-22 

0-30 

0-30 

104 

12-83 

0-29 

029 

j 0-28 

— 

. 0-92 

0-92 

0-50 

12-22 

— 


0-57 

11-78 

2-67 

2-67 

0-36 

10-26 

2-87 

2-87 

0-57 

13-78 

M 2 

M 2 

1 . 0'53 

9-46 

1-20 ■ 

1-20 

1 0-47 

9-36 

1'42 

1-42 

1 0-38 

1001 

Ml 1 

Ml 

i . 0-59 

11-46 

2 ' 6 l 

2'61 

i «'80 

18-26 

0-67 

0-67 

0-34 

11-90 

2'24 

2-24 

1-33 

2304 

1-52 

1-52 

0-75 

16-83 

0-87 

0-87 

0-62 

12-84 

1-14 

M 4 

0-64 

18-91 

1'04 

1'04 

0'60 

15-08 

001 

0-01 

0-53 

10-86 

0-74 

0-74 

0-73 

12-22 

0-84 

. 0-,84 

0-54 

10-21 

1-21 

1-21 

0-69 

13-24 

1-28 

1-28 

1-00 

13-42 

1-17 

M 7 

0-68 

12-26 

0-83 

0-83 

0-78 

13-07 

0-74 

0-74 

O-fiO 

13-94 


Noeth-East, 


Ucolia 

Nackara 

Yunta 

Waukftringa . . 
Mwinalull 


Loweb Nobth. 


Spading 1 

1 1-39 

1-30 

0-50 

Gulnare 

1 1*08 

1*08 

0-35 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

2-11 

2-11 

0*47 

Yacka 

0-42 

0-42 

0-49 

Kooiunga 

0-07 

0*07 1 

0*58 

Snowtown 

0*09 

0-09 

0-81 

Brinkworth 

1-06 

1-06 

0-36 

Biyth. 

0-28 

0-28 

0-67 

Ciare 

‘ 0-10 

0-10 

0*87 

Mintaro 

0-18 

0-18 

0-53 

Watervale 

i 0-11 

0*11 

0*88 

Auburn 

i 0-11 

0-11 

1-00 

Hoyleton 

1 0 -n 

0-11 

0-76 

^aklava 

0-87 

, 0*87 

0*70 

Port Wakefield . . 

0-04 

0-04 

0-56 

Terowi©^> ....... 

0-70 

OfO 

0-67 

Yaroowie 

0-84 

0-84 

0-69 

Hallett 

0-33 

0-33 

0-72 

Mount Bryan . . . 

0-18 

0-18 

0-48 

Bnira 

0-13 

0-13 

0.78 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

— 

— 

0-77 


1-58 

1-58 



1-85 

1-85 

0-36 

0-60 

0-60 

0*63 

0-83 

0-83 

0*48 

1-41 

1-41 

0*03 

0-45 

0-45 

0-66 

1-43 

1-43 

0-67 


West of Mtoeay Eanob. 

Manooia 0-12 0’12 0* 

Saddleworth .... 0-16 0*16 0- 

Mairabel 0*19 0*19 0- 

Riverton 0-06 0-06 0* 

Tarlee 0-26 0-26 0* 

Stockport 0*25 0*25 0* 

Hamiey^ Bridge . . 0-27 .0*27 0* 

Kapunda 0-15 0-16 0* 

Fr^Dg 0-25 0*25 0- 

Greenock 0-29 0*29 0- 

Truro 0-19 0*19 0- 

StockweU, 0*11 0*11 0- 

Nuriootpa 0-18 0*18 0* 

Angaeton 0*32 0-32 0- 

Tanunda 0*20 0*20 0- 

Lyndoch 0-27 0*27 0 

Williametown . . 0*27 0*27 0 


0*92 

0-92 

0-58 

13-21 

— 

— 

0*63 

14-33 

0-07 

0-07 

0-64 

15-42 

1-09 

1-09 

0*68 

18-22 

0-89 

0*69 

0*66 

17-27 

0*43 

0:43 

0-63 

17-46 

1-16 

1*15 

0-62 

1890 

0-31 

0-31 

0-63 

15-62 

0-98 

0-98 

0-64 

13-32 

0-29 

0-29 

0-57 

1679 

• 0-26 

' 0-26 

0-52 

;J6;79 


Mallala .... 
Boseworthy 
Gawler .... 
Two Wells . 
Virginia. . . . 
Smithfield . 
Salisbury . . 


I Adelaide 
Brighton 
Glenelg . . 
Magiil... 


0-12 

0-12 

0-64 

18-09 

0*16 

0-16 

0-76 

19-69 

0-19 

0-19 

0-72 

1894 

006 

0-06 

0-77 

20-48 

0-26 

0-26 

0-79 

1748 

0-25 

0-25 

0-81 

16-89 

0-27 

0-27 

0-83 

10-45 

0-15 

016 

0*86 

19-67 

0-25 

0-26 

0-78 

17-85 

0-29 

0*29 

0*78 

21-46 

0-19 

0-19 

0*73 

19-74 

0-11 

0-11 

0-74 

20-30 

0-18 

0-18 

0-78 

21-26 

0-32 

0-32 

0-76 

22-25 

0*20 

0-20 

0-85 

22-28 

0-27 

0-27 

0-75 

23-01 

0*27 

0-27 

0-90 

— 

.MDi Plains. 



0-30 

0-30 

0*76 

16-89 

0-19 

0-19 

0*74 

17*31 

0-22 

0-22 

0-73 

19-21 

0*06 

0-06 

0*73 

16-36 

0-28 

0-28 

0-74 

17 68 

0-38 

0-38 

0-49 

17-30 

0-44 

0*44 

0*74 

18-57 

0-51 

0-51 

0*76 

31*49 

0-38 

0-38 

0-72 

21-04 

0-46 

0-46 

0-57 

. ■ 

0-21 

0-21 

0-63 


0-43 

0*43 

i)-84 

19-93 
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* R^NFALL- - eoTtiinued , 


For 

To osd 

Av*ge. 

Jaa., 

Jan., 

to end 

•918 

191B 

Jan. 


At'ge. 

AfUtnal 

aniiifalll 


Asslaidb Plains — coiUinued . 


Gileu Osmond . . . 
Mltcbam 
, Belair ... 


0-70 

0-64 

0-63 


0-70 

0-64 

0-63 


1-00 

0-84 

100 


Teatree Gully 

Sdrling West . . . 

Uiaidla 

Clarendon 

Mocpbett Vale .. 

Noarlnnga 

WiUunga 

Aldinga 

Normanville .... 

Yankalilla 

Cape Jervis 

Uonnt Pleasant , 

Birdwood 

Gumeiacba 

Tweedvale 

Woodfflde 

Ambleaide 

Naime 

Mount Barker . . . 

Eobunga 

MacclesOeld 

Meadows 

Stratbalbyn . . . . . 

Itownga 

Millbrook Reservr. 


Mouhi Lorry Banoss. 


0-68 

1-39 

0-90 

0-77 

0-32 

0-18 

0-08 

0-08 

0-02 

0-04 

0-29 

0-36 

0'86 

0- S9 
0'67 
101 
042 
0'76 

1 - 02 
0-61 
040 
Oil 
0«3 
0'76 


0-68 
1-39 i 
0-90 
0-77 
0-32 , 
018 
0-08 
0-08 
0-02 
0-04 

0-29 

0-38 

0-86 

0- 59 
0'67 
101 
042 
0'76 

1 - 02 
0'61 
0 40 
Oil 
053 
0-76 


0-80 

147 

1-29 

112 

0-81 

0-62 

0-75 

0- 64 
0-66 
0-61 
041 
0-82 

1 - 11 
108 
1-01 

0- 97, 

1- Olf 

0- 96 

1 - 02 
lOS 
0-87 
101 
0-70 


26-26 

23-47 

28- 64 

28-16 

46-70 

44-35 

33-67 

23-32 

20-28 

26-98 

20-34 

20-68 

22-78 

16-34 

26-87 

29- 38 
33-30 

35- 38 

31- 87 
38-48 
28-83 

30- 93 

32- 83 
30-72 

36- 62 
19-28 


Mubbay Flats and Valley. 


For 

Jan., 

1918. 

To end 
Jan., 
.1918. 

AVge, 

Ip end 
Jan. 





IAbbuij 

tUUiiii 


West or Spenceb’s GpiJ^-conlinBai, 


TaUa 
Fort EUiston .... 
Port Lincoln . . . . 
Tumby Bay .... 

Carrow 

Cowell 

Point Lowly.. ... . 

Cummins ....... 

Amo Boy ...... 


0-04 

0-33 

0-02 

0-25 

0-55 

0-19 

0-10 


0-04 

0-33 

0-02 

0-26 

6-55 

0-19 

0-10 


0-13 

0-39 

0-50 

0-14 

0-40 

0-45 

0-12 


Yobeb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

0-10 

0-101 

0-56 

Kadioa ......... 

0-02 

0-02 

0-51 

Moonta 

0-06 

0-06 

0-53 

Green's Pluns . . . 

— 



0-50 

Maitland ....... 

0-19 

0-19 

0-59 

Ardrossan ...... 

0-10 

0-10 

0-61 

Port Victoria . . . 

0-18 

018 

0-46 

Ourramnlka 

0-18 

0-18 

0-58 

Minlaton 

0-23 

0-23 

0-48 

Stajisbury 

0-22 

0-22 

0-60 

Warooka 

0-08 

0-C8 

0-43 

Yorketown 

0-09 

0-09 

0-48 

Edithbnrgh 

0-03 

0-03 

0-50 


Wellington 

0-31 

0-31 

0-78 

164)1 

Milang 

0-32 

0-32 

0-66 

164)8 

Langhome’e Brdg 

0-06 

0-06 

0-45 

16-27 

Tailem Bend .... 

0-56 

0-56 

0-34 

. 1 

Murray Bridge . . 

0-18 

0-18 

0-61 

14-32 

CalUngton 

0-38 

0-38 

0-72 

J5-65! 

Mannum 

0-04 

0-04 

0-62 

11-67 

Palmer 

0-07 

0-07 

0-43 

16-00 

Sedan 

0-05 

0-05 

0-63 

11-92 

Blanobetowb .... 

— 

— 

0-65 

— 

Eudunda 

0-03 

0-03 

0-76 

17'33 

Sutherlands ..... 

0-04 

0-04 

0-33 

10-71 

Morgan 

0-09 

0-09 

0-49 

10-61. 

Overland Comer . 

— 

— 

0-61 


Benmark 

0-38 

0-38 

0-45 

1142 

Loston 

0-16 

0-15 

0-32 

10-93 

Swan Beaoh .... 

— 

— 

0-37 

1 

Waikerie 

008 

0-08 

0-23 

- 

West or Spenoee’s Gulf. 


Eucla 

0-16 

0-16 

0-63 

1013 

White Well 

■ 

— 

-0*47 

9-07 

Bowler’s Bay . . . 

0-01 

0-01 

0-40 

12-13 

Penong 

0-02 

0-02 

0-29 

11-91 

Murat Bay 

0-10 

0-10 

0-14 

— 

Smoky Bay . .... 

0-06 

0-06 

— 


streaky Bay. .... 

• 

_ 

0-44 

16-31 


South and South-East, 


Cape Borda ..... 

0-12 

0-12 

Ei^scote 

0-33 

0-33 

Penneshaw 

0-17 

0-17 

Cape Willoughby.. 

— 

— 

Victor Harbor . . . 

0-12 

0-12 

Port Elliot 

O-IO 

0-10 

Goolwa ......... 

0-10 

O'lO 

Pinnaroo ....... 

0-32 

0-32 

Farilla 

0-17 

0-17 

Lameioo 

0-24 

0-24 

Parrakie ■ 

0-38 

0-38 

Geranium ...... 

0-14 

0-14 

Peake 

0-26 

0-26 

Cooke’s plains . . 

0-26 

0-26 

Meningie ....... 

0-41 

0-41 

Coomandook .... 

0-19 

0-19 

Coonalpyn 

0-81 

0-81 

Tintinara 

0-49 

0-49 

Keith 

0-47 

0-47 

Bordertown 

0^48 

0-48 

Wolseley 

0-72 

0-72 

Fruioes 

0-53 

0-63 

Naracourte 

0-36 

0-36 

Penola 

0*65 

0-56 

Lucdndale ...... 

0-43 

043 

Kingston. 

0-29 

0-29 

RolS .......A.. 

0-46 

■aO-46 

Beaobport. ...... 

0-38 

.0-38 

Millicent 

0-37 

0'37 

Mount Gambier . 

0-29 

0-29 

C. Nrtbumberland 

■ — ■ 


Kalangadoo 

0-51 

.0.-51 




‘.j. • 


-vs 


0-66 

0-43 

0-61 

0-71 

0-74 

0-68 

0-67 

0-35 

0-62 

0-37 

0-43 

0-47 

0-55 

0-66 

0-62 

0-71 

0-48 

0-34 

0-77 

0-61 

0-72 

0- 33 

1- 07 
0-73 
0-74 
0-78 

0- 92 

1 - 01 
1-44 
0-87 


16 - 4 ) 

19-88 

164)0 

11 - 76 

12 - 21 


14-06 

16-88 

16-22 

16 - 23 
204)8 
13 - 8 ) 
16-21 
18 -M 

17 - 41 
17-06 
17-71 

17 - 47 

16 - 48 

26'(9 

18 - 96 

21 - 34 

19 - 69 

22- 18 

20 - 33 

17 - 93 
16-74 

16-65 


14-74 


17 - 49 

18 - 78 

19 - 71 
17 75 

20 - 71 
22-61 
26-71 

23 - 3 i 

24 - 7 ) 
24-61 
2) 5 
29 - 2 i 
320 
26-6 


I 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDKX TO CUERENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS 


Bmieb. 

Report 

os 

of 

MeeilsgB. 

Brasoh. 

Kepori 

on 

Dates of 
Matings. . 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 


« 
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* , 






• 

_ 


Amiilai-Yartowie 

• 

— 

— 

Frances 

■ » 

— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wjacca 

« 

— 

— 

Freeling..... 


. 21 

28 

Arthurton ......... . 

• 

— 

— 

Gawler River 


2fi 

,26 

Ashbourne .......... 

606 

26 

2d 

Georgetown 


— 

— 


* 




Geranium 

• 

23 

30 


• 

• 



Gladstone 

• 




Beetaloo Valley 

• 


— 

Glencoe 

« 

— 

— 

BeUlie North ....... 

« 

23 

23 

Glencope 


— 

— 


X 

606 

27 

27 

Goode 



— 

Blackheath 

23 

23 

Qi^n Fateh 

» 

— 



606 

18 

18 

Gmneracha 


26 

21 

Blyth 

» 



Halidon 

• 

— 

— 

Boohptiniong East .. 

* 

■ — 

— 

Hartley 


— 

— 

Booleioo Centre 

• 

22 

- 22 

Hawker 


26 

26 


« 


_ 

Hilltown 

• 

— 

— - 


« 

_ 

_ 

Hookioa..,. 

• 

26 

26 


« 

28 

28 

Inman Valley 

609 

... 

— 


« 

_ 


lionbank 

* 

_ 



Bandoleer Springs . . 

« 


— 

Julia 

• 

— 

— 



— - 

— 

Eadina 

* 

— 

— 


• 

— 

_ 

Ealangadoo 

• 

9 

9 


• 

.... 

— 

Kanmantoo 

613 

28 

23 

Caltowie 

• 

— 


Keith 

• 

— 

— 

Canovie Belt 

* 

— 

— 

Ki Ki 


— 

— 

Carrieton 

• 

— 

— 

Eingseote 


— 

— 

Carrow 

« 

— 

— 

Eingston-on-Murray . 


— 

— 


60R-i:i 

26 

26 



19 

26 


» 

Eoombba ....^ 

• 

19 

26 
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Koppio 

« 

5 

6 


606 




Ky’bybolite 

613 

21 

21 


« 




* 

__ 

_••• 


« 



Laura 

♦ 

22 

22 • 


« 





« 



— 

CoomooTOO 

* 

22 

29 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

• 



n “ 

* 


602 






« 



Longwood .......... 

609 



— 


« 







— 

Crystal Brook 


_ 



Luoindale 





* 

23 

21 

30 



— 

. — 

Cygnet River ...... 

609 

28 

1 MacGilliTiay 

« 

— 

— 


. « 



Maitland 


— 

— 


♦ • 



Mallala ............ 

a 

11 

11 

Denial Bay .... 






Mangalo 

' • ' 

— .r 



603 

« . 





' — 

— ! 

EdilUlie 

26 

26 

Meadows ...... .... 

• • • 

:26 

26 

Elbow Hill.,., 



— 

Meningie ........ .. 
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tNDEX TO AOEICULTUEAL BUBEiU ; EEPOETS— iwKmiuji*. ’ ' 


" ■ - t. 

Biincii 

Beport 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BURE^f- 

' EYerj producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. ApoBtcardto 
the Department of Agriculture will bring infomiatiou as to the name and address of 
the secretary 'of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too &r from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one.- Write to the department for fuller pardculara coDcerning the work 
of this institution.- 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

■ MOEGHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to iSSin.). ; , 

December 29th. — Present: 12 members. 

Odds and Ends. — The Eon. Secretary (Mx, H. G-. Kupke), in a short paper deal- “ 
itg with this question, enumerated a number of points that every farmer should '/ 
observe, such as the wisdom of providing a good supply of fodder for the stock,- ’ 
overhauling each implement before commencing operations in the field, and when - 
finished work putting it under cover. Fences and gates, he suggested, ’ should be' 
kept in good order, as untidy fences gave the whole farm a bad appearance. Par* ' 
tieular attention should be paid to see that a good supply of water was provided, 
otherwise harvesting operations would be hindered. He was of the opinion that 
much of the disease and sickness connected with the stock could be avoided if the 
stables and stock yards, &c., were kept clean. On wet days repairs to machinery, 
harness, and ether odd jobs about the homestead could be affected. He also thought 
it would be a good plan to plant vegetables during winter months. In concluding, 
he thought every farmer should have as bis motto, “A place for everything, and 
everything in its place. . 


EURELIA, December 20th. — The question of “Noxious Weeds “ was discussed 
by the meeting. ' ' 

MOUNT BEM ARK ABLE, December 19th.— A paper written by the Director 
of Agricultui'e (Professor A. J, Perkins), dealing with “Salts in Soils, was- 
read by a member. . ' ■ . 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). - 
January 25th. — ^Present; 17 members. 

Mr. Matthews delivered a short paper dealing with *‘Meth6d8' Adopted Tor:the‘ 
Rotation of Crops in England.*'' (ireful attention was ^aid to the -application of 
manures and the tillage' of the soil. Wheat, mangolds', and potatoes were the prih;^'^ 
cipal crops grown. Sheep were psed. to a large extent to feed off the crops and' 
keep the land clean. • He also ..made reference to the cider-ma^g indust^ aslprae* 
tised In Devonshire..:-^, ' ' 
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XiONE PINE. 

January. 22nd.— Preseat: 19 m^bers and five visitors. 

• Making the Paem Pay. — obtain good resulii from farming// said Mr. W. 
W. Bchmaal, juu., in a paper under this heading, ^^good management and careful 
.attention frere required. A farm, comprising 300 to 400 acres should have’ 150 
arces under crop, 160 acres fallow, and the balance. grass land for stock, the paper 
; continued, ‘ ‘ To secure good crops the first thing is to have good fallow. Pallomng 
should be started as soon as possible. Sheep should be kept, as they b^p to. keep 
the. fallow in good order, and at the same time add fertility to the sdU, and, there 
is a fair profit to be made from the breeding lambs. It is not wise to rely solely 
on wheat-growifig, but if one kept other sideling there would be something’ to rely 
on should the wheat season prove a failure. Crops that would yield two tons and 
oyer would pay better if they were cut for hay than if left for grain. A few good 
cows, if well looked after, would help a great deal in the upkeep of a farm, as 
theire would always be a fair amount of separated milk for the pigs, besides the 
cream. The calves should aU be marketed as soon as ready, and not reared, ex- 
cept in eases of heifer calves from specially good milkers, because the feed toe 
calves consumed would keep a couple of extra cows. To make a profit which is 
worth having from fowls about 200 birds should be kept. It should be the aun of 
every farmer to breed enough horses for the successful working of his farm. It 
would pay every farmer to sow about 10 acres barley or oats for fodder every 
year, as by so doing he could save a fair amount of hay.^^ ' In the course of the 
discussion which resulted, the writer of the paper., mentioned that on an area as 
mentioned above 200 sheep and five or six cows could be kept. 


SADDLEWOETH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

September Ist. — Present: 15 members. 

A paper dealing with the bulk handling of wheat was read and discussed. On 
September 29th a meeting was held, when the report of the delegates to toe Annual 
Congress was received. The papers dealing with Noxious Weeds and 
Destruction^^ were discussed. Mr. C. Townsend contributed a paper on “Hay- 
making’' at the meetiug held on October 27th. He said before commencing 
hay cutting one should thoroughly overhaul the binder and have the knives well 

sharpened. The crop should bo cut when toe grain was fully formed and in 

the milky stage. Large sheaves should be cut bemuse that entailed less handling 
and would not use up so much binder twine. When cutting clean wheat crops, such 
as bearded varieties, Tarragon and Baroota Wonder, the band should be tied 

fairly near the butt, otherwise the hay would work out of the bands. Other 

wheats, barley, and oats could be tied about the middle of the sheaves. If the 
crop was tall he advocated making large round stocks directly after it was cut; 
but if on the short and green side smaller stooks would be better. The stacks 
should be built up and the middle well filled, which should be 4ft. or 5ft. higher 
than the sides if the stack was more than 7yd3. wide, as that would give the 
eaves a good slope. The middle of toe stack, if built with the heads outwards, 
would pack together tightly, and also give less opportunity for mice doing damage. 
The roof could be built with the hea^ facing outwards in order to prevent heavy 
rains entering before it was thatched. ' / : 

Care OP Farm Implements.— Under this heading a paper was also contributed 
by Mr. P. Manning, in too course of which be said the large amount of capita 
required to purchase- the necessary implements and machines under present con- 
ditions made it necessary that one should take the very best care of them to insure 
longer efficient service. That could be done by providing storage when not in 
:iise to keep tom clean, and effect the necessary repairs before taMng the machine 
into toe field. He had found it a good plan to put all the implements ■ in' gear 
when being stored, as that relaxed the pressure on any sprmg coils, :&c. - ^e 

- working parts of the drill, if given a coat of enamel paint, would be foiihd^ to 
W very easy to keep dean. Lastlyj he ur^d upon members : the need for-; keeping 

- all parts w^dubricatedi . ..,...-7 
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Oa November 24th a paper entitled ''Harvesting the Crop^^waa contributed 
by Mr. D. Fraser. The complete harvester, he said, \9as a machine that vrould save 
one much time,; labor, and money. He suggested a plan whereby fanners .could 
co-operate and purchase a threshing machine or complete header. Many of the 
crops could be saved, and that would enable them to build a stack of clean headed 
straw that would prove, a valuable asset in winter months when other feed. ^ 
was scarce. A paper on “Wheat Selection^ was also read by the Hon. Secretary- 
(Mr, F. Coleman). 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

tTO BUTE) 

DOWLINGVlLLfi (Average annual rainfall, 13in, to 14in.). 

November, 29tK — ^Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Weighing Whea.t in Bulk. — ^Mr. J. A. Phelps, in a short paper dealing with 
this question, thought wheat could be weighed in bulk provided weighbridges were 
instaUed at each railway • station that received up to 60,000 bags of wheat. Bach, 
load of wheat weighed could be charged a sjuall sum, and that would soon pay for 
the bridge, and keep it in good order. If the bridges were instaUed they could 
be controlled by the district council. If a man was paid £5 per week to sample 
and weigh the wheat, for, say, 16 weeks, a considerable saving would be effseted. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22iD.), , 

December 1st — ^Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Poultry on the Farm. — The question of poultry on the farm was dealt with 
in a paper by Mr. T, H. Hooper. The following is taken therefrom:— “On the 
average farm at least the fowls arc the most neglected part of the business. I have 
seen a farmer carefuUy select his other stock for breeding, and say that it was 
necessary to be careful in mating to get the best results, let his fowls mate 
anyhow, and not bother his head to ^ow if he was breeding from the best 
or otherwise. During the last few years some of the farmers are beginning to 
realise the possibility that lies in this branch of their business. In America they 
are running it for aU it is worth, and I believe it is worth more to-day than the 
wheat production. The Government are now taking up the matter of finding a 
market, and if the eggs are collected daily and the male birds are kept away from the 
hens that are not required for breeding, and only infertile eggs marketed, it will 
be possible to export our surplus eggs to England in pulp and cool store to carry 
us through our slack seasons. The reason that the male birds should be kept away 
from the hens is that if an egg is fertile and kept at a temperature of lOOdeg. for 
12 hours, then stored for two or three weeks, it will turn black and become unfit for 
use; hence the danger from broody hens. It is necessary in the first place, if a 
fanner intends to improve his stock, to erect two or three breeding yards. Infer: 
mation on this point can be obtained from the Poultry Expert. Then secure some 
good breeding stock from one of our reliable, poultry keepers, and having hatched 
aud reared sufficient chickens, kill or market all the old stock on the farm. . I give 
preference to the White Leghorn for laying purposes. As these hens are nbn- 
sittei's it will be necessary to keep a heavy breed for hatching, that is if an -incu- 
bator is not kept. I feel sure it would pay any farmer to have an incubator and 
brooder; the chickens can then be hatched in the proper season, which is August 
and September. As a rule it is almost impossible to get sufficient broody hens'sb 
early, and consequently the chickens are hatched out of season, they do not mature 
properly or lay as well as when batched in season. Some people pin. their faith ‘in 
the crossbred fowl. That Would not be so bad if they were to refrain from using 
them for breeding purposes. Having t^ted them myself, I find the first cross a 
fairly good layer, but the stock reared from them is hardly worth their feed. 
Then again it does not pay to keep a lot of old hens; two years is ouita old 
enough for laying purposes. Sufficient young stock should be hatched each year, 
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to roplace the old ones. - If this is done it ^1 mean quite, a third more eggs for the 
■^ame amount of feed given. The bousing accommodation is .alao -sadly, neglected. 
In most cases the birds sleep in trees or old sheds which are full of .vermin. If 
rhorses are turned out in an open yard during the winter months they require more 
‘ feed, and will not do so much work as those stabled and weH cared for; It is only 
"natural to expect. the same from ouir, poultry- Two parasites, we .have to contend 
; ivith in rearing poultry are worms and tick. Thqy are responsible for nearly all 
the ailments in fowls. In conclusion, I feel sure that if our feathered friend wafi 
only given a little more time and thought it would prove one of the best paying 
branches of our business and a valuable asset to the country.^’ * ^ / 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

YEELANNA. 

December 29th. — Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Branch took the form of a ‘‘Question Box.” 
in reply to a query as to the best quantity of super, to use when sowing wheat, Mr. 
d, K. Dunn expressed the view that manure.? used at the rate of one bag to three 
acres would be found most economical. Members were of the opinion that 
“cocky chaff was of very little value as a food for stock. In diseussiiig the 
^ .question as to the age at which to break in horses members generally agreed that 
the age of between two and three years was best, but; the animals , should only 
be given very light work. 


MOUNT HOPE, December 29th. — The meeting took the form of a discussion on 
■several questions of local interest. Mr. R. Myers suggested that the Government 
should be requested to establish a station for the purpose of demonstrating the 
value of the mallee on the southern part of Eyre^s Peninsula from the point of 
view of fruit, olive, and wattle production. These districts were settled, he said, 
but people were leaving their holdings as they were unable to support their 
faiuiUes by wheat gi-owing. The difficulty was, members suggested, that the land- 
holders had exhausted their capital in their endeavor to grow wheat; they had 
not the means to start other doubtful industries; although they felt confident that 
once established, they would turn out all right. . ' 


TALIA, January 9th. — The first meeting of the Talia Branch was held at the 
residence of Mr, A. G. Day. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W, J. McBeath) read several 
extracts from the “Handbook of the Agricultural Bureau.” OfiScers were elected. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

NUNKERI AND YURGO (formerly McNamara Borej. 

January 6th. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. - 
GnttbENiNQ ON THE Faem. — “F or one excuse or another, such as they cannot spare 
the time, or don’t care about the work, too many farmers neglect the.garden,'^ sard 
Mr. D. Bicknell, in the course of a paper dealing with farm gardening.. Those we« 
poor excuses, he continued, as a few days spent in the garden would not w 
• missed, and the benefits would be much appreciated. A sm^ area well . kept 
•worked would return more profit for the. labor. Onions, swedes^ turnipS} ®"^®^ 
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Ijeet radishj carrots, and peas. <iou]d be groiira without irrigation if they were^ 
planted in April, whilst sudi crops as cabbage, rhubarb, tomatoes, red beet, and 
i-elery needed to be' planted where they could be irrigated. A mulch of cocky chaff f v- 
'vould save a considerable quantity of water, and an occasional hoeing would . be -; 
found benefit. A single-furrow plough was a very useful implement in a g^den. 
of anv size., Brfore the laud was ploughed it should be well dressed with stable;; 
jiianure and when being planted a light dressing of super, should be added. , A. 
primal essential 'was to securely fence the garden against stock of all kinds. \ 


WOLOWA. 

October 24th. — ^Present: 12 members and 40 visitors. ; 

Visi'-P TO Vkitch Experimental Farm. — The monthly meeting was held at- the 
A'eitch Experimental Farm. Members were shown over the crops and plots by the 
manager of the farm, Mr. L. Smith. A working trial of farming implements was 
also conducted, and members took the opportunity of inspecting the various- 
machines. In the evening the Poultry Expert (Mr. B. F. Laurie) delivered an ad- 
dress on Poultry and their Ailments. 


MORGAN, January 26th.— A discussion took place with regard to the use of 
lime as a fertilizer. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOTJRNE. 

December 31st. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

The first meeting of the Ashbourne Branch was held in the local schoolroom on 
Monday, December Slst, 1917. • 

POTATO-GRO'WING.—Taking this topic as a subject for his paper, Mr. V. Payne 
said potato-growing could be divided into two divisions, viz., the spring crop and 
the summer crop. So far as South Australia was concerned the potato*gro\^g 
industry was practically confined to the following centres: — The Hills districts, 
the Adelaide plains, and the South-East. For the production of that crop four 
or five acres of the best land should be sdeeted on a site that would allow all 
floodwaters to drain off quickly. That point was most important, because if the 
laud was very wet or sodden for any length of time it would cause rot to set in, 
which would ruin the crop. The land should be well ploughed to a depth of about 
<iiu. to 8in., harrow^ thoroughly, and rolled. He strongly pointed out to members 
that it was very injurious to thc-crop to work the. land when it was in a wst- 
condition. The land should be left for a month or sis weeks to allow all ve^tation 
to decay, when it shovild, if possible, be ploughed again in the opposite ^reotion 
to that of the first working, and then harrowed and rolled down to a fine tilth. He 
considered it a good plan to drill in about 2cwts. to 3cwts. of manure on the 
prepared land before planting:, and place the remaining 4ewts. to 6cwts, in the 
furrow with the seed. Either Bismark, Pinkeye, or Redskin could be selected 
as good seed potatoes for the spring crop. Seed should only be t^en from, 
roots that had produced fairly large tubere, well shaped, free from disease, aud 
not of a weedy variety. Unless a grower had some idea of the life and natui'e 
of the potatoes selected for seed, mistakes would happen, wi& that part of 
the industry.: Experience had shown him that one could not., do better thM 
procure the seed from Victoria. Care should be taken that the shoots were not 
too long at the time of planting, because eveiy shoot that was broken off at the 
time of planting. Ussened the vitality of the potato. Large, .potatoes should , 
cut lengthways, leaving not. lesS; .than three eyes on each set. . Faim manime, 
when procurable, w;as the best ' class of fertilizer to use. ■'Where possible a .thick 
dressing should be.^^jead-.pYcr'^ihe land and ploughed in just lwforer fte.pj(ta;^es-_ 
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were planted. Should it be necessary an extra poughing could be given to work 
the manure thoroughly into the soil. Boneduat and potato manure were both 
reliable fertilizers, and should be applied at the rate of about 6c^^. to Ipewts. 
to the acre. He advised the sowing of a crop of peas or beans after the crop 
of potatoes. Potatoes should be planted three furrows apart, or about 2ft. 6in. 
between the rows, and the sets 15in. apart in the row and about 4in. deep. 

• Extra care should be taken that the sets were not put on the bottom of the 
furrow. If a margin of 2in. or 3in- was left tbe young tubers wpuld have 
loose earth in whi(A to form. As the young shoots would not show through 
for a month the land should be harrowed. Not only would that kill' any young 
weeds, but it would break the crust of the land and allow the young plant to 
obtain air and sunlight, which caused a strong and vigorous growth, and when 
the rows could be traced the cultivator should be used with the tines set in 
such a way that the young tubers would not be damaged. Potatoes should be 
left in the earth until the skins had well set before they were dug. He thought 
a great deal of improvement could take place in regard to the bagging of the 
product; it was not an uncommon sight to see sacks badly filled, poor bags used, 
and badly sewn. Such a practice had a tendency to give the grower a bad name 
in the market. 

Pig-fattening. — Mr. H. Meyer, ib a paper on this question, said to obtain the 
best results one should study the following points:— (1) Condition of sties, (2) 
class of pig required by the curers, (3) the cheapest and quickest breed to fatten, 
and (4) regularity of feeding and Ibe choice of food. If it could be managed 
summer and winter sties should be erected. Tor the summer months the pigs 
would thrive best in. a sty that could be kept cool and well hosed out. A gable 
•thatched roof, with plenty of ventilation, and brick or cement floor Were essential. 
For the wet, cold weather warmth and cleanliness should be considered. Pigs 
preferred by the curers were those that would weigh, when dressed, from lOOlbs. 
to 1201ba. An Essex sow mated with a Berkshire boar was a profitable pig to 
keep for fattening. Regularity of feeding was a point that should not be over- 
looked. During the cold wealther a warm drink of- pollard and water or skim 
milk if procurable should be given with dry crushed corn in a separate trough. 
It was an established view among successful pig breeders that dry feeding gave 
better results than wet feeding, but aU com should be crushed or a certain portion 
would pass through the pigs, and thus be wasted. A change of food would be 
found beneficial, and when the pigs were ready for killing no time should he lost 
in dispatching them to market. 


BLACKHEATH. 

December 22ad. — ^Present: nine members. 

Advantages of the Ageicultdral Bueeau.— Mr. H. G. Pym, in a- paper 
under this heading, said the advantages to be derived from becoming a. member of 
the Agricultural Bureau were many and varied. The Bureau was a medium through 
which much sound and practical knowledge could be obtained. The young man 
starting fanning or any other rural industry could not do better than join a 
Branch of the Bureau, where he would meet and be able to converse with men of 
much wider experience than himself. The expert olEcers of the D^artment were 
always pleased to answer any questions and give information on any of the many 
subjects that tended towards the successful working of the farm. Another point 
that should not be overlooked was that all members were entitled to a copy of the 
Journal of AgriciUturej issued .by the Departinent, The reports of the cereal ex- 
perim^tS conducted from time to time under the auspices of the Department were 
published therein, besides the doings of the Branches of the Bureau situated all 
over' the State. 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

December 17th.— Present: 12 members. 

Some Thoughts on Ageiculturb.— I n presenting, a paper imder thm title, Mr. 
L. Porter directed attention to the diffwent points of view of the city. .man and 
' the jtiUer of the soil in regard to agrieulhire; with the former the aestheti? pra* 
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Sorter, pursues hto c'rtltof /r"*^®’ r"^ T'®®’ ‘''®* '*® ‘‘gf^ulturist, like the 
“oose if 1 ™ duty to ®™PV",'»tat he can get out of it tat with a 

«eon wffuld ef ttfrdtoJv ''®^"'’- *® attraction as the kr- 

ohriously ^ at tho M^f ^ ^ 7’” f ®P«™‘'W »“ a patientf These questions . 
that agrtoXf,! «f agricultural science. May be some will say 

“edictoe and surnerv “®^ advanced to the same degree as the science of 

“■ore value is niafe^hn rt ^‘^'*a61e to the fact an before slated that 

‘h« art of movMW "r® ‘’*v ”*''®’’- No doubt the day wiU come, when 

*0 somewhere near thp7S?“?“* *7®? organism wiU be, elevated 

=>“<1 Jast as doctors Stndv^,77“® 7 “'*• organism , of disebie, i 

art. so wUl it he £r/ ^ * P®”®'* ®^ *’®tore they practice their . 

rtain before he Isntrt. ^ ^® “tonded agriculturist to study and ' 

‘JPe of manv’^cnne *^®f, ®“ 7® ®®®®““*- >toseworthy College will o„lf he a ' 

putting his sfn tn I®® ?““'‘gJ‘Pnt hhe State, and a parent will no more think of 
f™ to^ bMome a d?ctoi“bpto7®f“t‘’®®®i”® a college than he would expect 

Utopian idea bnt his degree.. It may be held that this taa 

"*‘oa<i. It should ^toonmstances are v^ likely to render it a reality in the years , 

be a gqal jBwOTds which all agricultural reforms ehonld ainf The 
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advance represented by the almost universal ^tablishment o'£ high and technicat 
schools can be considered as a sign of the times. Agriculturists, however, should 
remember that all science has been promoted chiefly by men engaged in the par- 
ticular branch of study, it is certain . that agricnltuxe cannot look to others 
than those .;^ngaged therein for the'prindpal additions to -its stock of ^^ientifie 
knowledge, Although chemistry, engineering, and other sciences can mateii^y eon- 
tribute thereto. It is obvious that every agriculturist cannot induct his own 
laboratory investigations, and it is the duly of the State to see that tiie progresn 
of the greatest industry of the Commonwealth is not hinder^ through lack of 
facilities for acquiring every detail of knowledge which wotlld enable production to 
proceed more economically, and with a greater certainty of results. But the re- 
quest for any action in thi s direction must assuredly come from those who see its 
necessity.’ Agriculturists, in common with men in every department of life, will 
have to solve their own post-war problems. Those whidi will immediately confront 
him w’ill to a large extent depend upon the condition in which the Empire finds 
itself at the conclusion of hostilities. Questions which suggest themselves are, ‘Will 
the release of shipping from military and naval work provide means for regaining 
our erstwhile markets and extending themf If there is a shortage of food through- 
out the world, the first consideration will be the transportation of all we can 
supply. If the demand for fruit is greater than we expect, hpw are we going to 
meet the contingency?^ Is more intensive cultivation going to supply the answer? 
It is not too soon for the producer to bestir himself in these matters, for failure tu 
rise to the occasion as soon as it presents itself may mean injury to our trane 
prospects. ’ ' 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, .36.03.). ■ 

January 22nd. — ^Present: 14 members. 

OBSEEVATIo^'S. — As usual the initial few minutes of the meeting were devoted to 
the discussion of various topical points brought under the notice of members dur- 
ing the month. The Chairman (Mr. *0. Ricks) had observed that the late apples ou 
his holding, and particularly the Rome Beauty variety, were badly attacked with 
Fusicladmm. The development of the disease was attributed to the damp prevailing 
at the time of the early growth. Mr. H. Jacobs remarked that his late potatoes 
had produced an abundance of flowers and plenty of roots, but a light crop of 
tubers developed. This was generally attributed to the dry weather; The plum 
crop in the district was generally light. 

Pigs and Potatoes. — Mr, J, H. R. Ferris, in the course of a paper entitled 
“Potatoes as Pood for Pigs,'^ stated that that crop formed a large percentage of 
the food given to pigs in England. The up-to-date method of preparing the food, 
he said, was to pul^ the raw tubers, either feeding them thus pulped or boiling. 
For fattening the principal food was barley meal), pollard being seldom us^, ex- 
cept in fie early stages. In Wiltshire large factories purchased pigs according to 
quality; the most favored being the animal of from 1501bs, to ISOlbs. The factories 
also issued printed directions as to methods of feeding, and one factory had a 
boar available for service. His experience was that under conditions prevaiiiug 
in England pigs fed on boiled potatoes and barley meal produced the best bacon. 
A very interesting discussion followed. Mr. Ferris stated that first-class results 
would be obtained by feeding pigs on barley meal mixed- with potatoes, but fie 
was doubtful if, in our hot weather, it would be wise to feed barley, as it 
veiy heating. Mr. Henry Jacobs recommended pollard mixed with potato^, but e 
would use potatoes as the main food for fattening. Mr. Henry Sl^Ange mentiouci 
milk as very helpful when mixed with potatoes or other food. 


‘ OL^HENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67ia.). 

December 17tb.^ — ^Pr^nt; 12 members; ^ ^ ,, 

Fbuning.— Mr. E. Dunmill read a i«per entitled *^A Few Nut^ on Pr^ifg* 
After- referring to the need for having good tools well kept, he stated that 
first priming the tree should be cut back to one stem, ISiiw: or 2 pin. higb.^ 
more vigorously the' tree grew the lete vigorously should -it tbe jiruned, 
versa. Shoots cut back to 6in. on some trees would not be. too -.^ort; 'wni ^ 

others 6fti would not be too required^ most ^ 
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nruniiig conceined; at least half the tree should be cut out each year j light 
‘ropping trees less, heavy croppers more. Apricots required much the same treat-.: 
ijjpnt. Vines for the &8t year or two should be restricted to one main shoot each . 
\>?ar. When the vine began to throw a good ^oot 8ft. or so in length its training ' 
he eommenced. If for a “gooseberry bush/^ it should be cause^to send out > 
tiiree main arms lOin. dr Ift, from the ground, and then worked on tK^ame prin- 
ciple as the fruit-tre^; ; For , a trellis, the vine should be trained to one main am, 
aud that should be .extended each year according to the strength of the vine, the : 
leading shoot of the preceding 'year’s growth being shortened back to good stout • 
ffood, and all other 'growth being cut Away except where rods and spurs were. ' 
wantcii. On a spur pruned vine spurs should be spaced 12in. to ISin. apart, and 
ffliere tliere .were rods and spurs the distanees should be from 2ft. to 4in. He 
found it profitable to err on the side of hard pruning, because better growth, and! : 
fruit resulted. . "‘v . • 


‘ CYGNET RIVER. 

January 24th. — Present: nine members. 

Homestead Meeting.— Mr. J. J. Osteretoek contributed a short paper in which 
lie dealt with the' advantages of the homestead meeting. In the course of his ' 
remarks he emphasized the effect on the social side of rur^ life of a gathering at a 
liomestead. He suggested a quarterly meeting of that nature. Mr. Noske reported ■ 
on the yields of crops sown by him at different times during the season just closed. - 
In each case SOlbs. of barley and 1121bs. of super, were sown. The crop seeded in 
June yielded 10bush.,*that sown in August, '32bu8b., and that put in on October 13, ; 
I8hush. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual ramfall, 26in. to 27iD.). 

January 24th.— Present: six members. 

Noxious Weeds. — A paper written by Pte. H. Lush was read by the Hon. Sec- 
retary. In the course of the paper it wae mentioned that where blackberries were 
growiag to any extent they became a 'liestj ^ were likely to become 

caught in the bushes. The best means of destroying them was to burn them as soon 
as they became dry every year. Briars, which were more noxious, because they 
spread rapidly, should be cut and grubbed. Thistles and stinkwort were also trouble- 
some in that district. The best means of ridding the land of the latter pest was 
to continuously hand puU the plants before they seeded. Prickly pears, like black- 
berries, afforded harbors for rabbits. Furze was best grubbed. Bracken fern 
was troublesome, and as it generally grew on hilly, stony country, little was done 
in the direction of clearing it out. He advised attacking weed pests as soon as 
they made their appearance. M^bers discussed the question^at length. It was 
agreed that many declared nomous weeds were of value as feed, and did little or 
no harm. On the other hand there were those that had no feed value au9 smothered 
useful herbage. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

December 29th. — ^Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

French Beans and Insect. Pests. — Mr.. John Roebuck detailed to the meeting 
the result of liis tests in treating bean seeds with kerosine and turpentine as a 
'iieans of protecting the beans against the ravages of slugs and other insect pests 
which destroyed the beans before they came up. One bed was sown with beans 
which had previously been dipped in kerosine; the germination was about 4 per : 
‘■eRt.; untreated beans in the same bed showed a result of about 60 per cent, ger- 
Riination. In another , bed he planted untreated seed, and seed shaken through 
Prosiiio^ aud also some shaken through, turpentine. Of the first 90 per cent, 
genniiiated, but the kerosine and tui’pentine treated only showed a result of 
about 40 per cent. • , 

Wooi.LY Blight.— M r. Risely reported having applied burnt oil from a motor 
Wc and kerosine to some large, old apple treetf, which had been affected witlr 
Col I The- treatment ha;d. proved effective. The Hon. Secretary. (Mr. J; R. 
then read a paper: dealin^with the'feeding of livestock. The general opinion 
members was that to profitably , grow., poultry, pigs, or cows it was necessary to . 

RW'^t of the food on the spotv ’ -x . .■ 
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MOUNT BAEKBE (Average annnal rainfall, 30.9314). 

November 28th.— Present: 45 members and one. visitor. 

Pabm Pests and Theik DESTanenoN, — Mr, H. Jones,: in a paper under tins - 
title, first dealt with the question of noxious weeds. A good plan fof the eradication 
of these pests, he said, was to wor^ backwards and forwards aero*' tlie paddocks, 
using the furrows, when visible, as -a guide, and grub each plant Pew weeds, if 
any, woul^lbe missed if that method was carried put That dmtrict was not* 
troubled t8*fany great extent by either rata or mice. .When stacking ^ain oome, 
poisoned wheat mixed with chaff in small bags and placed among the grain wonld 
destroy a great many mice. A fe# holes cut in the bag containing the poisoned 
wheat would' add to the results. Every .'op^rtunity should be taken to kill' the 
mice and rats. A small dog would be of great assistance if kept in the paddock 
when hay was being carted. In view of the large number of rate And mice killrf 
by snakes and hawks, he was of tte opinion that it was pot wise, -to undertake 
the wholesale destruction of these allies of the farpier. Sparrows did a kurge 
amount of damage in almost every agricultural- and horticultural district, jet 
practically no steps were taken to exterminate them. The birds could be destroyed 
in fair numbers if poisoned wheat was distributed after' the ^ill during seeding 
time. Points to be avoided to minimise the danger of weevil were not to reap 
the grain until it was properly . ripe, and not to store it in damp bags. Storing on 
a damp floor in the shed was very often the cause of. weevil developing in the 
grain. Leaf destroying insects could be very effectively , dealt with by dusting 
the plants with lime four parts and sulphur one part. When planting out it was 
advisable to dip the young plants into a solution of tobacco water. Soot' from s 
chimney, if dissolved in water to about the color of strong tea, was also, a good, 
plant wash. The beat time to spray trees for eodlin moth was just when the petals, 
were falling. The bandages on the trunks of the trees sbonld; also be carefully 
examined, as they provided a very good harbor for caterpillars ani^^bs. .Id 
concluding the speaker urged members to eo^rperate and endeavor to’destioy all 
pests of the farmer. Mr. H. W. Andrew (Botanical Assistant an d Quarantine 
Officer for Plants) delivered an address on “Proclaimed Noxious .Weeds. 


MURRAY BRIDGE, 


October SOth: ' ? 

Poultry. — ^Mr. J. Rowan of Monteith, ‘delivered an address on “Poultry Ris- 
ing. ’’ He said “A mistake made by many beginners in the poultry industry .h to 
rush into the business on too large a scale, and .withddt any experience, in bine 
cases out of 10. The best plan is to start in a small way, and to .proceed step by 
step, making the birds pay their Upkeep first in a small way, and gradually ex- 
tending to a larger scale. The first consideration of the poultry keeper shoalii 
be the proper housing of the birds. One of the easiest ways in which 'to begin is 
to purchase a pen of fowls just before the pullets begin t* lay. The investment 
becomes at' once an interesting hobby, as the purchaser secures an early return 
for his outlay in the shape of eggs. But whether a. start is. made in this wey “ 
by hatching or rearing a brood of chickens, carh should be takefi to have the houM 
ready by the time it is required. Many disastrous beginnings have teen mau? 
through neglect of this primary precaution, qnd what is true of beginning, appM 
equally to the extension of tbp business. There are thousands of chickens os 
every year through overcrowding the small coops in^.whieh,,.they have been reare ■ 
'This was, I might say, my own experience the first season. t,cquld hatch them an 
brood them all right, but after I took them from the brooder then the trouble co 
menced. It is not the number of chickens hatched that counts,- ^’rt-tte 
raised. That is not the only drawback you get. I ^d that if you do not mow w 
to do in any circumstances, the best tting to do is to call 
■ vernment Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie), who" will give, you all.the “ J* 

.' tion you' require, and assist you as much .as possible. I have always TOTuu ; 
Laurie most obliging, and he will assist you in the same manner. Does 
duotion Payf— The question which is still Freising the minds of some 
is does egg production pay at jbe pr^ent prices? I affirm without any h^r 
that it does. It is a very poor type of fowl that will not lay from IhP to ss 
in a year. The time is coming when we shall get from 200 to 220 eggp lu a y 
single testing the birds and judiciously culling thenrout. T.he cost:6f. a few 
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gliould not exceed/5s. 6d. at thc pi-esont prite pf'Xeed. At .the last Parafield egg- 
laving eompctition-f~:1914-1915— the avera^ number of eggs laid per bird was 196, 
average cost of food'^per bbd was 78 . 6d., and the profit over cost of food, per hen - ‘ 
was 8s. lid. 'tChe lowest price for eggs was 7d., and the highest Is. 8d. The cost. “ 
of foods used whs froni-3s. 6d. to-Ss. per bushel, as follpws: — Pollard, llid. to 
2 s. Sd.; bran, from ll^d. to 28 . 5d. The highest price for eggs this jear was at tlie!^ : 
■ gQd of May, when Is. 7d. was the price, so that the present price "of 7 id. is not- 
too bad,' as we can .buy bran at Is. IJd. and pollard at Is. 2d., while wheat' is from 
pj. 6d. to 5s. fid. per bushel This should prove to you that eggs will pay. The 
greatest want at the present time for the poultry man is the lack of co-operation. ' 
The ainall farmer can only look at co-operation to make his business what it ought 
to be. The- ep-operative system will proteet.both the producer and the consumer.^ 
Poultry men do not., want big prices for their eggs, as if they get la. all the jear’*^. 
round they will be satisfied. -It is my opinion that to date Australia has not .pro- • 
duced the number of eggs' she ought. We 'should not become discouraged with thp; ; 
bogey of over-production, as there is little doubt ^at the next few years will see ,’ 
the export of eggs on a large scale'from this State. Export is a live question, and 
though it is difidcult to always dispo^ of eggs in this State owing to the compara- 
tively fcm.all population, the future outlook m bright so far as export is concerned. 
Once' the export trade is developed there will be no more gluts in the market, as 
all the large consuming countries of Europe will be short of eggs, and we shall be 
sure of getting good prices. Our climatic conditions are unequalled for the poultry i. 
industry, and we have the best egg-producing birds in the world, so that we have • 
no fear of competition, Mr. Hilton said tbat he held the opinion that it would pay • 
best where a man cduld raise bis. own food for the birds. He desired to know if it . 
was profitable to raise table bkds in the district. Mr. Rowan said that a-t present ’ 
prices and cost of freight to Adelaide he did not think that it would pay to raise 
table poultry in this district.' South Australia was the only State in which the 
poultry was not sold by weight The .poultry was just sold per bird, whether they 
wore Leghorns, Orpingtons, or other birds. In his opinion the best cross was the . 
Malay-Dcu'king for poultry . purposes. * Replying to another question, Mr. Rowan 
mil that the cause of so many chicks dying was keeping them too long in the arti- 
fldaJly-heated brooder. He thought it wise not to continue the artificial heat after 
three weeks, Mr. Filsell said that his experience with the heated brooder had been 
disastroug. This season, however, he -had used only a cold brooder, and he bad not 
lost a single chick, Mr. Rowan said.that a man could well raise a few chickens on 
the cold brooder system* bu^a man could not raise a large number by that system, 
except with. a lot more attention than the ordinary poultry breeder could devote to 
las business. In reply to another queston, Mr. Rowan said that he found the best 
food for chickens was the good clean wheat cracked, and a few oats could be used- • 
with advantage. Charcoal could be fed to young chickens, and they would take it 
at a <lay old. Several speakers fmpported the cracked wheat idea. Mr. Lehmann 
said that poultry mem could obtain good wheat from the farmers, and .get it crushed, 
at a small rate. Mr. Rowan advised the use of skinless oate ‘for ehiekens, and - 
Algerian oats for adult fowls. He also advised great caution with green bone, be- 
cause if it was fed when the bone was old it ^ve trouble. Experienced poultry 
men preferred to give bonemeal, as it was preferable and more satisfactory than 
green bone. He advised that tbe« rooster should not be allowed to run with lie 
hens when eggs were^ wanted for market purposes. The birds laid better when the . 
rooster was kept away, and the ‘eggs Kept better. It waa the farmers who per- 
uiitted tho rooster to run with the hens who brought down the price of eggs, owing : 
to the number of rotten ones that were found. He considered that September ^ 
hatched chicks were the best for this district. For the ordinary back yard he con- ' 
sidered that the Black Orpington was the best laying fowl for the Murray Bridge 
<li8trict. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33m.). 

December 15th. 

EspATRiATiON. — ^Mf. "W. E. Hargreavb eontribhted two papers, in the course of- 
v^hich he suggested the eStoblishment of a fruit colony for. the purpose of pro- 
viding a means of: liveliodd for' retiarned soldiers. The following extracts are. 
leken from Mr. .Hargreave .papers':— rOne of the chief .difficulties ^it^heta the 
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Government at the present time .. is the aU-important subject ot%e -repatriation of 
soldiers. I suggest that the Gpverhmeni would be' doing a wise thing, if they 
started a fruit colony in. the hills, within, say, 10 to, 15. n^es from Port Elliot or 
Victor Harbor.,: There are. hundreds of acr^ of cheap land in that' Vicinity which 
will produce fruit that is as good as; wy in the Commpnwe^th. If it- will' pay to 
grow and e:^rt fresh and dry fruit at Eemnark, which is a eomj>aratively long 
distance froifi*’^eaporta, why will it not be a paying concern to grow fruit here so 
close to seaports and railways? We enjoy a splendid rainfall,' and' woiild , have no 
expense of irrigation. The timber alone which could be removed wotild go a long 
way towards the expense of clearing, and the cify folk would no doubt not object 
to havings more wood a t a cheaper rate. Then there is the local demand. Thou- 
sands of posts could, be. made and sold, so it would hot exactly be all- going out 
and .no coming in during the preliminary 'stage. Then there, are other - things to ‘ 
bring in a return, such as strawberries, English and Cape gooseberries, ra^beriies 
potatoes, and green peas, all of which can be grown with' advantage, and these 
things find a ready sale both in country and city alike. Fruit :doing well in the 
black valleys do not necessarily do well in the hills; hence* ,a ;mah knowing 
the soil, climate, and characteristics of the place is needed as a manager. 
Most of the best export and ew^Iy apples do well in our hills, also early 
peaches, apricots, prunes, plums (both Japanese and English), quinces, and 
pears can be, grown advantageously. I have taken as much as five cases of 
plums from .a tree 12 years old which I treated with various manures. I feel sure 
that many of our returned h'erora who will not be able to do real hard work would 
be willing to do their bit in an orchard, where, with plenty of wood, water, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, eggs, &c. — all . of which come off- the place4-they would 'surely 
never want for much. As a fruitgrower of 30 years' experience, I feel sure that 
the Government would be doing a -maQ and noble work if they undertook the re- 
patriation of soldiers along similar lines to those mentioned. The land is cheap, 
climate good, rainfall very good, and the life is most healthy. Another profitable 
industry, that this land can be used for is the growing of the Timis irtsignui for 
furniture and box-making. The trees grow very rapidly in bur hills. I have them 
15 years old, and they are about 70ft. high, and from 3ft. 6in. to 4ft. 6in. in cir- 
cumference. Planted fit 12ft. apart means that there are 302 trees to the acre. 
After 20 years.' growth tkey would be worth from 258. to 30s. each, or, roughly 
speaking, from £377 to £453 per acre for the 20 years, or about £20 per acre per 
year. Then there are the herbs. The swamps and dark gullies will grow from a 
cabbage to a tobacco plant, and wattles do well on Lhg poorest part of the land. 

Feuit Colony. — Since writing the paper on “Repatriation" I have b^en re- 
quested by the members of this Branch to give estimates of the price per .acre of 
clearing and planting the land that I recommended for the fruit colonyj ^o how 
fthe returned boys are to live until the scheme is a paying concern. First of all 
let us consider, the cost per acre, also the value of timber when cut into posts and 
firewood — Land, £4 10s. per acre; 130 fruit trees, £4 17Bi^6d,; grubbing land, 
£5 12s.; ploughing, 12s.; harrowing, 6s. 6d.; clearing an^ burning rubbish, &c., £2; 
planting trees, £2 2s.; grand total, £20. Now let us look, at the> other side— 300 
posts at £2 lOs.’ per 100, £7 lOs.; stuinps, £4; wood, £5 10s.; total, £17 per acre. 
'You will now see that at least £17 will come in straight away for every £20 ex- 
pense, and that is without taking into account the stones that eould be quarried for ‘ 
the roads. I will now endeavor to demonstrate how the blockholders are to live 
until the scheme develops and becomes a paying concern. Thfey could carry things 
on along similar lines to those already mentioned. Then they could grow small 
fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, Cape and English gooseberries, .&e,, such 
vegetables as cabbages, cauliflowers, green peas, turnips, qarrots,- potatoes, &c. 
Then they could, grow; her'bs, which will do well on this land;- and .the cultivation 
.would help to bring the trees into bekring much more quickly, Thereds a ready 
-market for- any vsupply of these things besides keeping themselves well^stocked in 
food. , They- .could keep poultry. ,A11 these things will help to bring - in- money 
during the .eaYiy stages, and all these commodi ties find a ready market. How many 

.of the wives- of our farmers often- keep, Ahin^ going by these so-called sidelines? 

^Let^ the Government, give these blockers a certain, wage for a’ It il^-the Go- 
vernment’s duty to see them through. Finally I .shopld have it understood that 
this does not apply to those, 'who can do hard work, biit more- to those who need 
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light work. I will ^dmit that Bomo of it w hard, tut- tie greater part would .be 
jnst idoai for liose who were not able to. do hard work after-their many trials. 


CHEKBY GAEDENS,. December 18th. — The meeting discussed : the- * 

question of Noxious; Weeds.” ■' 0 . . ^ 

K ANM ANTOO, December 22iid. — The meeting took the form , of a discussion on 
several topics of local interest. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.), 

November 22nd.“-Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

PAflitiNG IN Kybybolite DISTRICT. — ^Mr, S. Shepherd, in dpaling with this sub-. ; 
jeet, said the successful occupation of land in that district depended chiefly bn 
the following three points: — (1) The amount of capital, (2) size of holding, and 
(3) the method of working same. He was of the opinion that if one , desired to -,' 
obtain the best and greatest returns from the land, side lines, such as sheep and' ’ 
cows, &c., should be undertaken in conjunction with wheat growing. To bring, 
about larger production he suggested that 100 acres of land should be fallowed 
each year and sown in March with Algerian oats. Subterranean clover was another 
good fodder grass, and if half a pound or Hb. of seed was sown with either the 
wheat or. oat crop much of the land where oiher fodders would not grow would 
readily answer to that crop. Super, at the rate of licwt8..to the acre and l^bush. 
of oata were ‘about the right quaatiti^ to use. After the sheep had benefited 
from the feed during the winter the paddock could be closed, and one would be 
able to cut the crop for hay. By sowing oats one was able to practise later 
fallowing, the seed could be sown dry, no pickling was required, neither was ; 
there any fear of take-all or smut. L^ly, if one cared to thrash a few tons of ; 
oats a straw stack could be built for a shelter, and that woifld be of great . 
service during dry seasons.; The Chairman (Mr. L. S. Davie) agreed with the 
speaker, and thought that cbws should claim more attention from the farmers of 
the district. Mi, B. Sehinckel thought kale should be grown as a summer fodder 
and oats during winter, that would enable one to increase the stock-carrying ■ 
capacity of the holding.. Messrs. Hahn, Bradley, and Bartram also spoke in favpr 
of keeping sheep, cows, &c., besid® growing wheat. 


MOUNT r&AMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

Decejnber 8. — Present; 20 members, 

Lambs. — The Hon, J- Bott^iU, in an address on this subject, said the first 
point to be considered was, “Which was the proper season of the year to, uiate 
the sheep!” In that district they kept crossbred sheep. Merinos were mated 
as early as November 20fch, but with crossbreds they woifld have to be later, and. 
that was the point on which he was doubtful. Another question was — 
was the better lamb, an early or late one!” Some said that if they had too early 
a lamb they would want more feed, and that consequently they could not keep; 
M many ewes to the acre as if they had aTate lamb. There was some force, in 
the argument. The point occurred to him — Which was the more profitable aniuml’ 
when they came to ibe weaning period? Would not the different in the value -.of 
the two animals compensate for the extra feed of the early one? Then there 
came the question— Will' the. early, lamb not hold- its own better, when its ipother 
ji^d no milk fof it than-^e young, lamb? He preferred the early lamb,leBpecially. 
If they got into -a season that was warm, and the younger; lambs would ndt’ have 
the aame^stren^ to fight the . warm yreatber as the older ones. Some ssad. it 
JJ’oma be'no use mating Lijigp^ before the .lat of January. His -feeling w^' 
gat they sho'ifld" commence ip do so in the. ease of Lincolns, Shropshires, Dorset 
twrus, &c., about December 2Qth^ nnl^8 they yarded them. If it could be done' 
about Decem^r. ’1st -they w^^^ laml^. about the: 1st of May. -‘There, was. 

plenty of. feed; lambs, 'and i,a;.cer.tem amount -pf wannthj-in- the air, 
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and they would "grow better. But the point Was, could that be aceomplishedf 
Lambs ^rn in June, July, and sometimes in Augus^ were subject to very rough 
weather, and there was heavy mortality. Another point he had noticed was lambs 
that ran on the barest of pastures were healthier and better than , those on good 
pastures, He had noticed it frequentiy. Was that because there was more 
nutriment in the short feed than in the long feed? If so it would seein bad policy 
to save a lot of feed for them. Mr. G. H. Kilsby agreed with Mr. Botterill on 
the main points. If they could, get earlier lambs it would be better. There 
would be plenty of succulent feed about, and from the wool point of view it would 
be an advantage, and also if they were wanted as freezers. It was also more 
diflcult to get late lambs through the summer than others. The rams, and ewes 
should be yarded at least three times a week, he considered. It was a mistake to 
have, the rams too fat. If they were to be successful sheep breeders it would 
be necessary for them to keep cattle to keep the rubbish down. Mr. J. H. Buck 
agreed that lambs preferred moderate pastures to luxuriant ones. There was 
something in the high grass that, did not suit them. They required shorter and 
sweeter grass. Mr. Hart endorsed the statement that cattle should be put on 
the sheep land to eat the rough grass, or that it should be burned off occasionally. 
If necessary he advocated physicking the rams and yarding them with the ewes 
three or four times a week. He united them early in December. Mr. A. A. Kilsby 
was in favor of early lambs, and very often had them in May. A good plan was 
to yard the sheep together a week or so after taking the lambs away. He found 
the early lambs stronger and better than the late ones. There seemed to be 
more nourishment in bare pastures than in rich. In high grass there seemed to 
be a lot of stuff that stock did not care for. Neither cattle nor sheep did bo 
well in high grass as short. Mr. J. Keegan thought the short feed was of a 
more succulent nature, but the long feed was of a woody and fibrous nature, and 
was, therefore, harder for the lamb to digest than the more succulent short feed. 
Mr. Sassanowsky understood the question to be— '‘Was it possible to make' 
the sheep lamb earlier? At present it could only be done with great difficulty. 
If the ram was bred earlier in the season would it have the effect? He thoiijjht 
that in some cases physicking was the best thing. In some instances, on fanris, 
they had succeeded in getting early lambs, but conditions were different on large 
areas. The next question to answer was — “If one got the laTn!>s earlier would 
they pay, in view of the extra feed they would require? He thought if they 
could get the lambs in May it would be best. They would mature earlier, aud 
the owner would get a bigger fleece from them, and the fleece of the ewes would 
not decline much. In August and early in September there was a lack of feed. 
Everything was in favor of the early, lamb. If they had a large amount of 
^ grass in May he thought it might be wise to graze it down as short as they could. 
i.They had this year to take sheep off splendid succulent burr land, where they were 
^5ta^ving, and put them on poorer country, where they became rolling fat by 
shearing time, and strong wethers had to be put on the burr to eat it down. . 


MOUNT GAMBIBB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

January Ist. 

Sheep Tick.' — In a discussion on this topic Mr. R. Fowler suggested that each 
brand of sheep dip placed on the market for sale should be analysed and the re- 
sults published. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. A. Collins^ was of the opinion that 
if one wished to obtain the best results poisonous dips should be used. Three weeks 
or a month after shearing was a good time to dip the sheep, -as there was then 
sufficient wool on the animals to hold the dip. Mr. McCormack thought ^at if 
the sheep were not kept in good condition after dipping tiiey were subject to 
attacks from tick. Messrs. Hogan, Sassanowsky, and Major also spoke. 


mundalla! 

November 30th.— Present': 10 members. ' . . . 

-Pruning and Fruit-growing. — Intense cultivation and priming were essential 
for the. successful production of fruit, said Mr. ^D. A, LoWj.an a short 
under the hiding of “Pruning and Fruit-growing. If soft water, was ava 
able the orchard should be- irrigated and eifltiyated about four%time3 
yeaf ; but. if only well water w^ procurable, he. thought the irrigation should 
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ffduced aJid the cultivation increase^ He preferred summer to printer pnOmig, 
and thought the soil could 'be improved with a dressing oi manure. If -the trees 
^ere sufficiently stocked -with fruit .spurs a late summer pruning, say early in 
February, would have a; good effect on the' nest season’s crop; but if the tree 
ffoubl stand more fruit spurs the inner branches could be shortened back about 
the niiddle of November. The centre of tte. trees should be kept , well opened 
in order to allow the rays of the sun to penetrate inside. At the previous meeting 
of the Branch a paper on Sheep Tick” was contributed by Mr. B. Wiese. The 
true sheep tick, he said, had eight legs; , but the tick found in Australia, and 
eonimonly called the sheep tick, only had six legs. The sheep tick was the 
most vridely known of all sheep pests, and one from which few flocks', could - 
boast complete immunity. It seemed to thrive much better on the English breeds 
and their various crosses, whose wool was not so dense as the Merino. It was 
always a noticeable fact that sheep in poor condition were more subject to the 
attacks of the ticks than those in good condition. The presence of tick in a 
flock was usually indicated by the sheep rubbing and biting themselves. The 
constant irritation set up by the tick coiUd only result in loss of condition, both 
in regard to wool and mutton. The tick laid only from three to live eggs at 
intervals of a few days, exuding at the same time a sticky substance which caused' 
the egg to cling to the wool. They could hardly be called eggs, because they 
contained a living pupa which had previously germinated in the tick’s body. 
About three weeks after being deposited the young tick commenced its active life 
on the sheep, and in 12 days’ time would be fully matured, and would lay its 
first eggs. The speaker, in view of the foregoing facts, urged upon members the 
need for regularly dipping sheep. Poisonous dips should be used. They 
remained sufficiently strong on the sheep to kill any young ticks that might hatch 
after the sheep had been dipped. 

NABAOOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in,).. 

December Ist — Present: 26 members. 

Pests on the Farm. — ^An interesting discussion on the subject ‘‘Pests on the 
Farm, and How to'Deal with Them,” was initiated by Mr. A. Johnstone, who men* 
tioned that the shell back snail had been very prevalent during the season. That 
pest would prove very destructive in a crop of rape. As a means of destroying the 
small green caterpillar which attacked the hearts of cabbages, he suggested syring- 
ing with an emulsion of loz.- arsenate of lead to a gallon of water. It was not 
necessary, he said, in reply to a question, to put treacle in a spray used on apple 
trcM, excepting perhaps in a wet season. Mi. LoUer referred to takeali and 
red rust. If farmers had smut in their crops it was their own fault. A solutiohji 
of lib, of blueatone to lOgalis. water was the best mixture to destroy the fungus,'! 
The Chairman (Mr. S. H. Schinekel) referred to the prevalence of the blowfly. It' 
could be materially decreased if stockowners were to destroy all dead animals 
buTning, Mr. Rogers had found a trap for the flies effective. 


TANTANOOLA. 

December 8th. — Present: 24 members. 

Poultry. — Poultry should be raised in that district, said Mr. A. Carthew, in a 
paper, under the heading of “Poultry-raising,” chiefly with a view to egg pro- 
duction. The distance from the city markets was a great drawback to the rearing 
of birds suitable for the table. Cleanliness was an important factor in housing 
of the birds. The. sheds should be thoroughly cleaned out once a week and white- 
washed every spring. - A little carbolic acid mixed in the wash would kill all lice, 
&Rd act as a disinfectant. In /order to avoid the trouble of the birds fighting 
for the highest perches it was a good plan to make them all the same height, 
about 3ft. from the ground. It was important to see that the drinMng 
vessels and water were, kept very dean. / A scratching pen should also be provided 
to give the fowls exercise in obtaining food. Iiuecrne or some other greenfeed,- 
shell gritj and a mash with an addition of bone meal made a good strengthening 
tood. Leghorns had . proved -.to be the best breed for. laying purposes, while 
t/rpingtohs, !Uhode Island E^s, Plymouth Bbeks, and .Wyandottes had also given^ 
good results. He' did not advise keeping the hens after the third, laying aeasOnj' 
TO the exception of the' very b^t birds that might be kept for breeding.pprposes; 
the beginning of Au^st to the. middle of -.September was about .tiie best , time 
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to set the hens if one . wished to; have e^s through the winter vjhqnthSi No hir^ 
that showed signs of broodiitess ..should be used as .a .breeder. Ke^um sized and 
iean shelled eggs should be. rselected, and the nest made on the ground in g 
quiet secluded spot. If a box.was .used a sod of earth should-be put in the. bottom 
before making the nest. The cockerels should be separated, from the piillete as 
soon as one'was able to distinguish. the sexes., ^ 

SANDALWOOD, January 5th. — The meeting took the form of a ‘/Question 
Box.^^ Various topics were discussed. . ■ • 

SANDALWOOD, January 26th. — ^M>. J, Collins gave the results of the, experi- 
mental, plots conducted by him. A discussion followed on “Noxious Weeds.'” 


STOPPAGE. 

At this time of the year nvimerous urgent eails eome in as cases 
of stoppage, generally supposed to be stoppage of the water. Cer- 
tain points have to be borne in mind, first, that change in food is 
a fruitful source of acute indigestion in the horse. Horses are now 
coining on to new hay. This, says t]ie Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
F. Ei Place, B.V.Sc., M.E.C,y.S.), is the commonest cause of the 
trouble. Secondly, exhausting work is the cause of many cases; har- 
vesting in extremely hot weather may fairly be considered such. 
Thirdly, unduly long intervals between feeds, with or without the two 
previous ones, brings on the trouble. Fourthly, irregularity, in water- 
ing, generally too little, or injudiciously given. 

As to prevention, the following are suggested i--(l) Bring the 
horse on to changed feed gradually; (2) have a ^afe horse in the 
team ; (3) use the nosebag, or better, the ground sheet; several times 
a day, whUe the machine or the load require adjusting. A horse 
enjoys his “smoke ho” just as much as you do; this is a bit of chaff 
on his behalf. (4) The almost impossible little and often is what 
the working horse wants before he eats. A few handfuls of oatmeal 
tin trough if he is unable to drink till after work will prevent a good 
^deal of what the Yorkshireman calls “bally wark.’’ -Big drinks on 
a full stomach wiU bring on stoppage; no drinks on an empty one 
will do worse. Steer a middle course. 

The, man who is always having stoppage cases among his; horses 
should buy a tractor instead; he is wanting in horse sense. But an 
odd ease will crop up every now and again in the best of regulated 
stables, and in 99 out of every 100 cases the trouble will be ip the 
bowels. The stoppage of the water theory Bhouldi-.beia thing of 
the past in South Australia, but it never will bp. The line of 
thought. is like this:— No water passed, pain, dos^ .to, cause passage 
of watef, passage, no pain. Q.E.F.; as Euchd said; 'v What really 
happens is Pain in the belly ; position for passing water increases 
it; therefore water held in bladder. Dose soothes and stimulates 
weary painfui bowels; pain disappears; water is passed. Therefore 
medicines required are stimulants and laxatives with a certain 
amount of soothers. ‘ Gin : Jpfc, ess peppermint , a teaspoon, warm 
water ijpt., raw linseed oil Ipt., painters ■ turpentine. .2-, tablespoons 
coffee Ipt., baking*soda 1 tablespoon. -Fuller, and- further infornia- 
.tiqn in bulletins ttThe Medieine' Shelfjt’iand “The^^^^ 
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WfiTk 


Australia’s Largrest Manufacturers 

CAST CHILLED PLOW AND 
■ CULTIVATOR SHARES ' 

Naiurally CAN and DO put better quality into their 
shares than any other maker. They take the 
ground until worn right back to the socket, and . 
are specially chilled to suit all classes of land. 


Worth More 


Cost Less. 


& R. FORGAN, 

CRYSTAL BROOK AND PORT PIRIE; 
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POULTRY BREEDERS, 


On application (personal or by letter) to the Poultrj 
Expert, Adelaide, Advice on Feeding, Breeding, Housing, 
and Diseases, &c., will be given. 

Arrangements made for Lectures in Country Districts, and 
Visits of Inspection paid to Poultry Yards and Farms. 

Publications. — On application Breeders’ names will be 
placed on the Mailing List. ' 

Monthly Notes in The Journal of Agriculture; subscription 
Is. per annum, posted; 2s. 6d. Inter-State. 


GOVERNMENT POULTRY STATION— PARAFIELD. 

Inspection is invited of Stock and Methods Adopted. 


PUBLIC VISITING DAYS— 1st Wednesday and 4th 
Saturday in each Month. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR LOCAL MARKET 
AND FOR EXPORT. 

Instruction as to Age, Weight, and Methods of Fattening 
Poultry for the English and Local Markets. 

, EGGS. — Further particulars on application. 

Please address all correspondence— 

THE POULTRY EXPERT, 

__ ( 6464 ADELAIDE- 

lEIeEPHONES : j ' 




CROWN LANDS. 



LANDS TO BE OFFERED. 


At an early date landa in Wefctem, South-Eastern, and Oentral diatritts will be available 
for application under conditions of Agreement with Covenant to Aurcliase, Perpetual and 
Miscellaneous Lease., . , •« v 

Full particulars udll be published in the Ouvernment ffazette, when detail and plans will be 
available on application to ihe Secretary fur Lands, Adelaide. 



APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open are reminded that application may be 
made for the whole or any Mition of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portion ol 
s block, if considered adviaaole, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of 
a block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must he made, and the succeuful 
applicant would be required to pay cost of survey. 


ALLOTMENTS, SALES, TRANSFERS, SUBLEASES, AND 
MORTGAGES. 

Kotice is hereby given that in future no appUcatioiui for land, or lor transfer, sublease, or 
{Dongage of Crown leases or agreements will be approved to unnaturalised persons of anff 
nationality, or to naturalised persons of enemy origin unless tbe consent of toe Honorable the- 
Altoroey-Ueneral of the Commonwealth he first obtained by the parties making tbe appUoa- 
tion. 

Where anv doubt as to nationality exists, it will be necessary for certificate of birth or 
naturalieaiion papers to be exhibited. • 

The same principle will apply to laud sold by auction. ^ 


OFFICIAL LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List of Lands Open, 
which may be seen at the principal Post Offices, and copies obtained at the Office of thei ^cre- ■ 
lary for Lands. The List shows the Areas, Localities, Prices, &c., of the Sections avtulablo 
Md the conditions under which they may ^ applied fm*. 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS FOR LAND. 

The Land Board meets daily (when necessaij) at the Board’s Office, Department of Lands, 
Offi M applications recmved the previous day for any lands that maybe open in-the 
®cial List. Applicants ^ must N either attend personally or send a full written statement, 
can be obtained at Post Offices, or on application to the Secretary for Lands. 

HARRY JACKSON, 

■ ChmmUsioner of Croton Lands and ImfMgration. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ROSEWORTHY. 

The seed grains submitted for sale this season comprise a number of earlv 
mid-season, and late wheats and barleys, a mid-season variety of oats, and a 
smaU quantity of field pease. The cmeals have all 'been- selected from pure 
strains and well graded. The production of selected and graded, seed has been 
continued at the College for over 12 years, and hence most of the; strains now 
being offered possess unbroken pedigrees of considerable lengtlr^! 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIRT OF SEED GRAINS 
AVAILABLE FOR 1918 SEEDING. . ; 

Orders will now be booked for any of the undermentioned - varieties and 
applications will be dealt with as far as possible in the order: in which they are 
received. The prices quoted are ‘ion truck, Eoseworthy,” and are subject to 
revision. All orders and inquiries should be addressed to^ 

THE PEINOIPAl, 

Agricultural College, Eoseworthy. 


GRADED PEDIGREED SEED WHEATS. 

BAEI.Y VAEIETIES. 


King’s White . . . . 


6/- per bushel 

King’s White . . . . 

.: .. .. .. “ 10 .. 

6/6“ " 

King’s Bed . . . . . : 

“ 10 . .. 

6/6 “ " 

OaUph 

.. .. .. .. “ 1 .. 

: 6/-- ,*/ 

Clluyas .. .. .. .. 

“ 9 .. 

. 6/- ■ 

Oluyas .. .. .. .. 

“ 10 .. 

6/6 ■“ “ 

Late Oluyas . . .. . 

.. .... .. “9 

6/- “ 

College Eclipse .. 

.“ ; : 9 .. 

MID-SEASON VAEIETIES. 

: 6/- “■ “ 

Daphne 


6/6 per bushel 
,,5/-;‘'; 

Queen Fan . . . . . . 


Anvil .. .. 

.. .. .... “ 4 .. 

LATE VAEIETIES. 

6/6 “ 

Canaan . . . . 


6/6 pet bushel 
6/6 ‘t “ 

Marshall’s No. 3 B 

.. ... " 8 

TandlUa King . . . . 

^ “ 4 .. 

6/6 “ 


GRADED AND PEDIGREED SEED BARLEYS. 


EABLT VAEIETIES. 

Selection 1 

...... “ 1 

...... “ 1 . 


Ti^ 1 

Timis 2 ^ . 

Tunis. 3 .. .. . 

MID-SEASON VAEIETIES. 

Tnnia 4 . Selection 1 

- Tunis 6 .. .. . . “ 1 

Eoseworthy Oregon “ 9 

Eoseworthy Shorthead .. .. .. “ 10 . 

. LATE VAEIETIES. ; 

T nnia fi .. .. Selection 1 . 


4/6 per bushel 
4/6 ■ “ 

4/6 “ 


'W6 per bushel 
.4/6 “ “ 


4/6 

4/6 


4 / 6 ' pei'bushel 


OATS AND PEASE. 


Pease— Early Dun 
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SHEAJtER’S 

PATgWT 

STUMP-JUMP "implements 

"■"-I PARRAKIE DISC FIEU) TRIAL ^ ^ 

' Eiffbt oompetanjE. R«8ult— S hxarsb’s Pimt*. 



[KILKENNY 

i ^ 


■ ' -Write for (^Mpg^ue and PriM 

^■1 stock of ‘ Shearer ’ Steel PloaSh Shares always on hand. : 
: Prompt dispatch can be ^yen. 


ADDRESS: 

John Shearer ^ Sons, Kilkenny, S.A. 
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^oseworfhy y!i|ncultural College. 


WALTER J. OOLEBATOH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.O.V.S., 

Principal. 

SUBJECTS: 

Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Dairying, Aviculture. 

Viticulture, Wine-making, and Fruit Culture.' 

Chemistry, Mathematics, . Uotany, English, Book-keeping. 

SuTvejdng and Wool-classing. 

Manual Practice on Farm, Vineyard, Orchard, and in Dairy 
Wine Cellars, and Farm Worfrshop. 

FEES: 

£30 per annum (including board and lodging) and £1 for 
medical fees, payable pro rdfa at the beginning of each 
session. 

scholarships : 

Six, each valued at £90, open for competition, annually. 

SESSIONS : 

The course of study extends over nine sessions, or three years. 

The First Session of each year begins on or about the third 
Wednesday in April and closes on or about the third 
Friday in July. 

The Second Session opens on or about the second Tuesday 
after the close of the first session and closes on or about 
the second Friday in October. 

The Third Session opens on or about the second Tuesday after 
the close of the second session, and closes at the comple- 
tion of the vintage. 


Applications tor Prospectus and information should be addressed to 

The Secretary, 

Agrichltjfeal College, 

, Rqsewortht. 
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TOP BRAND 


TRUEST SUPER VALUE. 

Manufacturers, 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO., LTD., 

Currie Street, Adelaide. 

OVER 5,000 FARMERS 

are members of the 

Agfricultural Bureau, 

ARE YOU? 

If not, join a Branch at once. If the nearest 
Branch is not within reasonable distance of 
your Home, write to the Department of Agri- 
culture for particulars as to how to form a 
Branch. 

It is to your Interest to do so. 
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•f/IE fiRtAT flSOJE rOE«l5niflcEHP?R10ft 




^i\Ll5TRALA3IAHll*\PLEWEriT and 
/10U5E rURM15/IinG G9 

NORTM TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

Rfl.WHITC, Manager. 

(C.R/Iarru . 3cARFEaC9 

Complete Hou5eFurni5hcr3 . proprietors/ 

5PEeiALaIJT.5 IN DECORATIVE CFFECT5. 


We have installed toe most comprehensive system of modern 

.FURNISHED rooms EVER INTRODUCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
EACH ROOM BEING A STUDY IN CORRECTNESS AND ECONOMICAL 
FURNiSNiNO. Inspection invited 


KINDLY 

INSPECT 

OUR 


MODERN 

FURNISHED 

ROOMS 


RioK irv beavili/ul well seonsORcd woods 
' Ai\d A\istp&lia.ix Cr=>a/tsma.i\sl\ ip. 
OAiqve irv Gpfgiaal Designs 
c ^upepioN OpKolstepy Wock, 

OpigiaaJ Decorative cJxjggestiorvs in 
(^parvisK LcatRep ETi^^^'an.y /bottles. 

EmcIvsivc Fckbpies jf'op Cvptains , 
Loose Covers and Popticpes 


Pine Carpets and Rugs _/pom. England 
and ladia, rape, designs and eolopings 


The skill of the Worlds Pottery Artists 
is etnbodied in our cRoiee selectjon .on view. 


l\ipnjsh.ed Rooms for ■ Rep&triated 
iSoldicrs, a study irv cJound Value. 
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SHEEP I ! ! 
SHEARING i 
MACHINERY. 


There is a reason why experienced contractors 
and shearers' prefer the “ Cooper." -Prom 
actual experience they know that where there 
are flocks to shear the Cooper ” Machines 
will do the work quickly and cheaply . 

The Machines are Guaranteed to he silent, smooth 
running, and efficient. There is no Bi(ie thrust.' 
“Cooper" Handpieces, Combs, and Cutters fit other 
make machines. 

Estimates and Particulars Post Pres'. ■■ 


COOPER ENGINES 


“Cooper” Little Wonder 
Bniit especially for Farm 2H,P. Engine. , r 
Work. 

Strong, Steady, Beliable. 

Easy to operate. 

Will stand long years of 
service. 


SIZES 

(Stationary Type). 

4 H.f*. .. .. .Benzine 

4 H,P;. ^ . . . Keroeine 

6 H.P. . . . . Benzine 

6 H P. . . . . Kerosine 


“COOPERS' 

LITTLE WONDER ENGINE. 
2H.P. 

Substantially built, easy 
to start, and ready for duty 
day and night. 

Prices. Cataloarue, Easy 
Terms on application. 


SOLE AGENTS: 

The AUSTRALASIAN IMPLEMENT AND 
HOUSE FURNISHING CO. . Adelaide. 

WHITE. Mahager.l ■ : 

(Geo. P. Harris. Soarie. is Co.. Ltd.. Proprietors.) 
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AGRICULTURAL PlJeLIGATIONS. 


^ The following publioatioQa have been issued by the Department, and are available 
dislribution at prices mentioned:— 

Fruit Tree and Grape Vine Pruning,” by Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instnietori • nnVj. 
2$. 6d. ; posted, 28. 8d. . ’ ^ ’ 

‘‘Tinegrowers’ Manual/’ by A. Sutherland; price, 6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture, is. per annum in advance- 3d. 
per single copy to residents of South Australia. Other places, 28. 6d. per annum. * 
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Subject. I Subject. . « 

Stock and DAmyiMo— I AoRiooLTunn, &c. — ■ 


- Bloodworms I. 

- Castration of Colts XXIX. 

Cocky Chaff and Straw as Feed for 

Stock in. 

Covi;, Some Common Troubles of. . XXXV 
D^y Cattle, Suggested Rations for IV. 
Diseases of Farm Animals . , 7d 

Farm Flock, The 106 

Farm Horses, Suggested ^tiona for V. 
Fajrm Livestock : How to Lay 
Foundation for Good Strains .... VI. 
Farm Livestock: Equivalent of 
Foodstuff and Feeding Rations . . VII. 

Horse, The 94 

Local Pig Industry, The lOo 

Medicine Shelf . ; . , . 86 

Roseworthy Agrieultural College 
Flock in 1907*8 .............. 41 

Sheep Tick and Sheep Louse 84 

Spaying of Cows ly. 


PbuLTUY — 

Chickens, Ducklings, Ac. : Feeding 

and Rearing IX. 

Great Importanceof Drinking Water 

for Laying Hens 113 

Inoubation X. 

Poultry Tick 74 

Storing and Packing Eggs XXVII. 


Horticulthhe, &c.— 

Codlin Moth^ The . ; , i 67 

Currant Industry 68 

Evapordlion of Apples 101 

Flowerme Periods of Stone Fruits. 88 
■ Fruit Drying : For Beginners ... 31 

Fruit Flies ; ; ; . 24 

“ Maggot Fly Pest ........ .. 25 

Orange in South Australia, The . . 107 

Peach-Curl’ Leaf Fungus ... . . ^ . 64 

Select List of Fruit Trees ........ 91 


Agricultural Seeds, Depth of Sow- 
ing ......V 71 

Dry Farming Conference, 1911, 

^poit , ; . , i , , . , XIII. 

Ensilage, Conservation of Green 

Fodder as XIV. 

Forage Crops in S.E. «... 92 

Inman Valley : Address by Direc- / 

tor of Agriculture -i 9S 

Lucerne Leaf Spot Disea^ e ...... XV. 

Pbosphatic Manures ... . . . ..... . 87 

Possibility of Improvement ib the 
Farming Practices of Hundreds 

of Ayers and Hanson 96 

Rosewortby College Hhivestr- 

1910 63 

1911-12, ...... 69 

19)2-13 78 

1913- 14 88 

1914- 16 . '99 

1915- 16 ...... ...V.. ....... .. t04 

T916rl7 .•... ...V' TU 

Roseworlhy Agricultnral College 
Permanent Eiperimental FieM — 
1906-14 .................. 89 

1909-10/11 ...j. . . ....... ... 65 

- 1904-15 112 


Wbeaten Hay— InvMtigatiohB into 

handling, digestibility . i . . . . 82 

Rotation of Crops ............ 188 

Salts Injurious to Vegetation - .... 188 

Seeds Imported from Abroad into 
South Australia ^89 

Wheat Diseases and theirTreatment HO 
Wheat Yields Past and Future, 
with a reference to the principal 

. factors that govern, Uxem 18 

Wbeaten Hay, .Stage to, Cut.. . . .• ‘ 

MiscbllanwVs— 

AmonnlvOf ; Spirit that may be Ex- 
nrai^d^^m n ; Ton of Raisins . 
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